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Prefj 


Dependent  and  newly  independent  underdeveloped  na- 
tions in  Africa  and  Asia  as  well  as  the  underdeveloped 
nations  in  Latin  America  are  playing  an  increasing  role  in 
determining  the  outcome  of  the  East-West  struggle.  Many 
of  these  so-called  uncommitted  nations  are  yearning  for 
improved  living  standards.  Programs  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  have  been  established  by  government 
and  private  agencies  in  many  of  these  nations.  Such  pro- 
grams are  vital  to  their  national  stabiHty  and,  therefore, 
have  a  crucial  bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  East-West 
struggle.  However,  the  success  of  these  programs  is  al- 
ready being  jeopardized  by  the  unprecedented  growth  of 
population  in  underdeveloped  areas  in  recent  years.  Mod- 
em transportation  and  communication  facihties  will  con- 
tinue to  reduce  the  world  of  the  1960's  to  a  much 
smaller,  more  interdependent  entity  than  ever  before. 
Thus,  far  from  being  a  national  or  regional  problem,  the 
population  problem  in  underdeveloped  areas  will  inevi- 
tably become  a  problem  of  the  whole  free  world. 

Almost  the  most  important  reason  why  rapid  population 
growth  should  be  considered  a  serious  problem  of  the 
shrinking  world  is  its  adverse  effect  on  Kving  standards. 
This  volume,  therefore,  aims  to  accompHsh  the  following: 

( 1 )  present  a  picture  of  the  world  population  growth  in 
the  past  and  in  the  foreseeable  future,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  future  population  growth  in   the  crucial   areas; 

(2)  show  the  existing  great  disparities  in  material  well- 
being  between  the  crucial  areas  and  areas  with  highly  de- 
veloped economies;  and  (3)  explain  the  impeding  effect 
of  rapid  population  growth  on  the  efforts  to  raise  the 
standard  and  level  of  hving. 
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CHAPTER      ONE 


The  Need  for  the  Awareness  of  the  Population 
Problem   in  a   Shrinking  World 

Human  history  may  be  viewed  as  a  record  of  the  past 
activities  of  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  All 
human  affairs  and  activities  involve  the  interactions  of 
people  in  relation  to  their  physical  environment.  In  this 
sense,  population  is  the  raw  material  of  all  human  affairs 
and  activities. 

Let  us  first  have  a  very  brief  account  of  the  change 
in  world  population  in  the  recent  past.  During  the  past 
few  decades  world  population  has  experienced  an  un- 
precedented growth  both  in  absolute  number  and  in  the 
rate  of  increase.  The  world  population  increased  from 
about  1,608  million  inhabitants  in  1900  to  2,495  milHon 
in  mid-1950  and  finally  reached  2,852  million  by  mid-year 
of  1958.  It  is  astonishing  indeed  to  find  that  the  in- 
crease of  357  million  new  inhabitants  on  earth  just  during 
the  period  1950-58  is  about  40  per  cent  greater  than  the 
combined  population  of  Northern  America^  and  Middle 
America-  which  had  256  million  inhabitants  in  1958.  From 
mid- 1957  to  mid- 1958  alone,  world  population  increased 
by  about  57  million  which  is  without  precedent  and  which 
is  as  great  as  the  combined  population  of  West  Germany 
and  Switzerland  in  1958.  Even  the  annual  rate  of  growth 
has  accelerated  during  the  past  decades  of  the  present 
century.  It  has  increased  from  less  than  1.0  per  cent  per 
annum  throughout  the  first  five  decades  of  this  century 
to  1.7  per  cent  for  the  period  1950-1958. 
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Facts  and  figures  such  as  those  given  above  may  only 
give  us  an  impression  of  the  rapid  growth  of  world  popu- 
lation without  making  us  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
phenomenal  growth  of  population  is  actually  a  world 
problem  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  that  a  study  of  world 
population  will  offer  one  of  the  fundamental  approaches 
to  the  understanding  of  world  affairs.  There  are  at  least 
four  reasons  persuading  us  to  take  such  a  point  of  view. 

First,  population  should  not  be  viewed  as  merely  a 
matter  of  numbers,  nor  should  its  effect  on  society  be 
viewed  as  static.  Population  is  in  a  continuous  but  ever 
changing  process,  and  the  impact  of  such  process  has  a 
profound  and  dynamic  effect  upon  the  course  of  human 
activities  and  affairs,  i.e.,  world  history.  The  population 
problem  is,  in  reality,  the  keystone  to  the  understanding 
and  analysis  of  society. 

Second,  the  study  of  the  impact  of  demographic  change 
on  society  calls  for  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  change 
in  population  alone.  It  requires  an  analysis  and  under- 
standing of  the  other  aspects  of  society.  The  change  in 
demographic  situations  has  great  social,  economic,  and 
political  effects.  But  these  effects  in  turn  impose  pro- 
found demographic  changes.  Future  world  events  will  be 
affected  greatly  by  the  present  rapid  growth  of  world 
population  since  population  is  intimately  involved  with 
sociological,  economic,  political  and  cultural  develop- 
ments which  determine  the  well-being,  peace  and  security 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Third,  modern  transportation  and  communication  facili- 
ties have  reduced  the  world  of  the  1960's  to  a  much 
smaller  size  than  before.  People  at  one  corner  of  the  world 
can  now  communicate  and  even  see  their  fellow  men  at 
the  opposite  corner  of  the  world.  The  prosperity  and 
security  of  a  nation  are  more  or  less  related  to  those  of 
other  nations.  The  familiar  terms  such  as  "trade  not  aid," 
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"peaceful  coexistence,"  "collective  security,"  "peaceful 
economic  competition,"  etc.,  may  serve  to  reflect  this 
situation.  Any  significant  social  and  technological  revo- 
lution or  turmoil  in  one  area  has  its  inevitable  impact 
or  repercussion  elsewhere,  in  different  degrees  and  with 
differing  time  lag.  Thus  any  serious  problem  which  af- 
fects one  part  of  the  world  today  can  no  longer  be  viewed 
with  indifference  in  the  belief  that  it  would  not  affect 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Without  exception,  the  conse- 
quences of  rapid  population  growth  in  some  crucial  areas 
of  the  world  today  tend  to  extend  eventually  to  the  rest 
of  the  shrinking,  closely  related  world. 

Lastly,  not  only  is  the  world  of  the  1960's  a  smaller,  more 
interdependent  and  interrelated  one,  it  is  also  a  world  in 
ferment.  The  two-thirds  of  mankind  who  inhabit  mainly 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  where  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation increase  has  been  very  rapid,  possess  generally 
less  wealth  and  power  than  those  who  mainly  inhabit 
Europe  and  North  America.  They  are  awakening  and 
becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  their  poverty,  high 
rate  of  ilHteracy,  etc.  Increasingly,  people  in  these  less  de- 
veloped lands  desire  to  reduce  the  existing  gap  of  material 
well-being  between  them  and  the  more  highly  developed 
nations.  However,  the  deep  awareness  of  their  poverty  is 
not  accompanied  by  the  corresponding  awareness  of  the 
fact  that  their  goal  and  effort  for  economic  development, 
as  well  as  higher  standard  of  living,  will  be  either  handi- 
capped or  overburdened  by  the  unprecedented  increase 
of  population.  An  awareness  of  the  serious  consequences 
of  rapid  growth  of  population  in  various  regions  of  the 
world  will  provide  a  useful  background  to  the  under- 
standing of  this  world  problem  and  its  solution. 

The  objective  of  this  volume  is,  therefore,  to  provide 
answers  for  the  following  questions: 
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1.  What  was  the  trend  of  world  population  growth 

before  1650? 

2.  What  were  the  trends  of  population  growth  in  the 

world  regions  between  1650  and  1957? 

3.  What  are  the  future  trends  of  population  growth 

in  the  world  regions? 

4.  Are  there  any  great  contrasts  with  respect  to  the 

rate  of  population  growth  and  to  population  den- 
sity among  the  world  regions? 

5.  What  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  those  facts 

revealed  in   (4)? 

6.  Why  did  the  world  population  increase  so  rapidly 

during  the  recent  past,  and  why  is  it  expected  to 
increase  with  greater  speed  during  the  next  few 
decades. 

7.  What    are    those    crucial    areas  with    problems   of 

widening  "demographic  gap,"  and  what  are  the 
roles  played  by  those  crucial  areas  in  accelerating 
world  population  growth  in  the  recent  past  and 
in  the  foreseeable  future? 

8.  How  great  are  the  existing  disparities  in  material 

well-being  between  the  crucial  areas  and  areas 
with  highly  developed  economy? 

9.  How  would  rapid  population  growth  impede  the 

effort  of  nations  in  these  crucial  areas  to  raise 
their  level  of  consumption? 

10.  Did  food  production  win  the  race  against  popula- 

tion growth  in  recent  years? 

11.  What  would  be  the  most  reaHstic  and  farsighted 

approach  to  this  overpopulation  problem  of  the 
world  of  the  1960's? 


CHAPTER      TWO 


The   Estimates  of  World   Population 
Increase  in  the  Past 


A.     The  Growth  of  World  Population  before  1650 

Lack  of  reliable  data  makes  estimates  of  the  size  of 
world  population  during  any  specified  period  in  the  past 
less  accurate  than  those  of  the  present  time.  Relatively 
reliable  estimates  and  censuses  of  population  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  rather  recent  phenomena  and  limited  to 
countries  such  as  the  United  States,  Canada,  Japan, 
Oceania,  and  most  of  Europe.  For  many  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America  the  informa- 
tion still  is  either  scanty  or  far  from  reliable.  For  example, 
various  estimates  of  China's  population  may  show  a  diver- 
gence of  as  many  as  100  million  people  even  in  recent 
years.  When  the  estimates  are  extended  back  to  a  period 
of  three  centuries,  the  shortage  of  reliable  information 
grows  more  serious  and  the  results  tend  to  serve  more  as 
crude  approximations  rather  than  as  reliable  estimates. 
If  we  extend  the  estimates  back  to  a  few  thousand  years, 
inevitably  the  analysis  is,  at  best,  a  good  guess.  In  spite 
of  such  handicaps,  the  findings  of  prudent  research  con- 
ducted by  various  creditable  scholars  in  this  field  can 
serve  well  as  a  background  for  the  analysis  of  recent  as 
well  as  future  population  trends. 

According  to  Julian  Huxley^  during  the  early  stage  of 
mere  food  gathering,  much  earlier  than  5500  B.C.,  the 
world    population    was   probably  about    5    million;    the 
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lower  limit  was  set  at  2  million  and  the  upper  limit  at  10 
million.  The  size  of  population  may  have  reached  10 
million  with  5  million  as  a  lower  limit  around  5500  B.C. 
Since  hunting  was  the  highest  form  of  economic  en- 
deavor of  the  day,  whereas  agriculture  as  well  as  domes- 
tication was  soon  to  be  but  not  yet  practiced,  the  maxi- 
mum world  population  might  have  reached  not  more 
than  20  million.  From  5500  B.C.  onward  total  world  popu- 
lation might  have  increased  slowly  to  approximately  30 
million  around  3500  b.c,  with  20  million  as  the  lower  and 
40  milhon  as  the  upper  limit.  As  a  result  of  the  improve- 
ment in  agriculture  and  the  more  abundant  food  supply 
available  during  the  subsequent  2,000  to  3,000  years,  world 
population  grew  more  rapidly.  The  100  million  mark  was 
most  likely  reached  during  the  period  1000-500  B.C., 
and  the  200  million  mark  might  have  been  passed  during 
the  early  or  middle  Roman  Empire  with  the  most  populous 
areas  being  in  the  Far  East.  During  the  first  1,000  years 
of  the  Christian  Era,  world  population  grew  slowly  and 
was  somewhere  around  275  million^  by  1000  a.d.  Recur- 
rent famines,  pestilences  and  wars  occurred  in  the  world 
during  the  next  600-700  years.  In  spite  of  all  these  set- 
backs world  population  increased  slowly  to  around  500 
million  by  1650  a.d.  Man  probably  has  lived  on  this  planet 
for  over  a  million  years.  During  most  of  the  time  of  his 
existence,  the  average  annual  rate  of  population  growth 
could  not  have  been  greater  than  0.02  per  cent.  The  aver- 
age annual  rates  of  growth  have  been  estimated  at  0.04 
per  cent,  0.06  per  cent,  and  0.07  per  cent  for  the  periods 
5500-3000  B.C.,  3000-850  b.c,  and  850  B.C.-1650  a.d. 
respectively.  Thus,  even  with  the  advent  of  agricul- 
ture, the  growth  rate  of  man  had  increased  very  slowly 
up  to  around  1650  a.d.  * 
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B.     The  Growth  of  World  Population 
by  Regions,  1650-1957 

Population  estimates  covering  the  period  1650-1957, 
for  the  world  and  its  continental  divisions,  are  presented 
in  Table  I.  (All  tables  in  this  volume  are  presented  in  a 
separate  section,  "Statistical  Tables,"  pages  64-81).  The 
estimates  for  the  period  1650  to  1900  are  based  on 
the  careful  research  of  the  noted  demographer,  Carr- 
Saunders;  those  for  the  period  1920-1957  w^ere  compiled 
by  the  United  Nations  Population  Division.  The  estimates 
presented  in  Table  I  show  that  there  were  545  million 
inhabitants  on  earth  in  1650  and  1,608  million  in  1900. 
But  by  1957  the  number  of  inhabitants  surged  up  to 
2,795  million.  This  suggests  that  the  world  in  1957  had 
five  times  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  world  in  1650,  and 
represents  an  average  annual  rate  of  growth  of  about 
0.53  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  suspected  wide  margin  of 
possible  error  in  the  estimates,  especially  for  the  earlier 
part  of  this  period,  the  finding  is  undoubtedly  subject  to 
reservation.  Nevertheless,  the  increase  of  population  dur- 
ing the  past  three  centuries  has  been  impressive. 

A  breakdown  of  the  annual  rate  of  growth  into  several 
shorter  periods  would  offer  a  completely  different  picture. 
As  can  be  seen  in  Table  II,  the  average  annual  rate  of 
growth  for  the  period  1650-1750  was  only  0.29  per  cent, 
but  the  rate  increased  steadily  to  0.88  per  cent  for  the 
period  1900-1950.  If  we  have  a  further  breakdown  of  the 
period  1900-1950,  we  can  find  that  the  average  annual 
rate  of  growth  increased  from  0.59  per  cent  for  the  period 
1900-1920  to  1.11  per  cent  for  the  period  1930-1940. 
Owing  to  the  destructive  effect  of  World  War  II  the  an- 
nual rate  of  growth  dropped  slightly  during  the  period 
1940-1950.  However,  the  rate  of  growth  increased  sharp- 
ly to  a  new  high  of  1.63  per  cent  for  the  period  1950-1957. 
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All  these  estimates  of  growth  during  the  past  show  that 
the  rate  of  growth  has  actually  been  accelerating.  Even  at 
the  rate  for  1950-1957,  1.63  per  cent  per  annum,  the  world 
population  would  double  itself  in  43  years. 

According  to  the  data  in  Table  I,  between  1650  and 
1900  the  percentage  distribution  of  world  population  in 
the  six  regions  tended  to  fluctuate  greatly  and  did  not 
give  a  stable  pattern  of  geographical  distribution.  Large 
scale  migration  during  that  period,  no  doubt,  will  account, 
to  a  great  extent,  for  such  fluctuation.  Nevertheless,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  world  inhabitants  lived  mainly  in  Asia 
and  Europe  then.  Although  Europeans  migrated  in  large 
numbers  to  the  American  continents  during  that  period, 
Europe's  percentage  share  of  the  world  population  still 
increased  from  18.9  per  cent  in  1650  to  26.3  per  cent  in 
1900  while  that  of  Asia  declined  from  60.0  per  cent  in 
1650  to  56.9  per  cent  in  1900.  Africa  is  the  only  other 
continent  whose  percentage  share  of  the  world  popula- 
tion declined  steadily  from  18.3  per  cent  in  1650  to  7.5 
per  cent  in  1900.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percentage 
shares  of  the  New  World  increased  greatly  with  the  in- 
flux of  immigrants  from  Europe  and  Africa.  The  percent- 
age share  of  Latin  America  increased  from  2.2  per  cent  in 
1650  to  3.9  per  cent  in  1900  while  that  of  North  America 
increased  from  0.2  per  cent  to  5.0  per  cent. 

Thus  the  percentage  distribution  of  world  population 
in  the  six  regions  between  1650  and  1900  apparently  was 
marked  by  the  following  characteristics :  ( 1 )  a  steady  de- 
cline in  the  percentage  of  world  population  inhabiting 
Africa;  (2)  a  declining  cycle  in  the  percentage  distri- 
bution of  population  in  all  Asia  outside  of  the  U.S.S.R.; 

(3)  an  increasing  cycle  in  the  percentage  distribution  of 
population    in    the    two    Americas    and    Oceania;    and 

(4)  a  continuing  rise  in  the  percentage  distribution  of 
population  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.,   largely  at  the 
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expense  of  Africa  and  of  the  rest  of  Asia.  Migrations  from 
Europe  and  Africa  to  the  Americas  and  from  Europe  to 
Austraha  occurred  during  this  era  and  influenced  the 
distribution  of  population  in  these  areas.  Obviously,  the 
scale  of  immigration  from  Europe  into  Africa  was  too 
small  to  affect  the  long-term  distribution  in  Africa  rela- 
tive to  the  distribution  in  other  regions  of  the  world. 

During  the  period  1920-1957  a  relatively  stable  pattern 
of  geographical  distribution  of  world  population  can  be 
observed  from  data  in  Table  I.  Inhabitants  of  Africa  com- 
prised 7.7  per  cent  to  8.0  per  cent  of  the  world  population 
while  those  of  Northern  America  and  Oceania  comprised 
6.5  per  cent  to  6.8  per  cent  and  0.5  per  cent  respectively. 
Thus  the  shares  of  these  three  areas  can  be  considered  as 
relatively  stable.  The  percentage  share  of  Asia  increased 
sHghtly  from  53.4  per  cent  in  1920  to  55.7  per  cent  in  1957 
while  that  of  Latin  America  increased  from  5.0  per  cent  to 
6.9  per  cent.  Europe,  including  U.S.S.R.,  was  the  only 
continent  whose  percentage  share  decreased  during  that 
period,  from  26.9  per  cent  in  1920  to  22.1  per  cent  in 
1957. 

Thus  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  distribution  of  popu- 
lation between  the  regions  had  definitely  entered  into  a 
new  phase:  (1)  the  percentage  distribution  in  Africa 
seems  to  have  touched  bottom  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  and  to  have  entered  the  increasing  phase  of  a 
cycle  that  was  on  the  decline  three  centuries  earlier; 
(2)  in  Asia,  outside  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  percentage  distri- 
bution also  seems  to  have  reached  a  floor  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  and  thereafter  to  have  begun  a  climb 
that  has  apparently  levelled  off  in  recent  years  at  55  per 
cent  of  the  total  world  population;  (3)  while  the  percent- 
age share  in  North  America  fluctuated  between  6  and  7 
per  cent,  the  percentage  distribution  in  Latin  America 
continued  to  show  an  upward  trend,  and  in  1957  was 
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slightly  greater  than  the  North  America  percentage;  (4) 
the  distribution  in  Oceania  seems  to  have  levelled  off  and 
become  stabilized  at  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  total 
world  population;  and  (5)  the  percentage  share  in  Europe 
and  U.S.S.R.  reached  its  peak  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  and  has  been  declining  since. 

Based  on  the  above  analysis,  it  would  seem  correct  to 
imply  that  the  course  of  the  relative  distribution  of  world 
population  in  the  different  regions  proceeds  in  a  suc- 
cession of  cycles  extending  over  long  periods  of  time. 

Since  international  migrations  during  1920-1957  were 
not  large  relative  to  those  of  the  period  1650-1900,  the 
increasing  share  of  Latin  America  as  well  as  Asia  and  the 
decreasing  share  of  Europe  and  U.S.S.R.  can  be  explained 
largely  by  changes  in  the  rate  of  natural  increase,  es- 
pecially of  the  former  two  continents.  Asia's  share  of  world 
population  has  been  above  50  per  cent  for  several  cen- 
turies. Her  average  annual  rates  of  growth  in  the  decades 
of  1920-1930,  1930-1940,  1940-1950  are  respectively  1.61 
per  cent,  1.24  per  cent,  and  1.29  per  cent,  which  are  con- 
siderably above  the  corresponding  world  averages  of  1.07 
per  cent,  1.11  per  cent,  and  1.06  per  cent  (see  Table  II). 
Before  1920  Latin  America's  share  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion was  less  than  5  per  cent.  For  the  three  decades  be- 
tween 1920  and  1950  her  average  annual  rates  of  growth 
were  1.8  per  cent,  1.9  per  cent,  and  2.2  per  cent  respec- 
tively, which  were  80-100  per  cent  greater  than  the  cor- 
responding world  average  rates.  To  a  great  extent,  these 
very  rapid  rates  of  growth  accounted  for  Latin  America's 
increasing  share  of  the  world  population  during  1920- 
1950.  The  average  annual  rate  of  population  growth  in 
Europe  declined  from  0.89  per  cent  in  1920-1930  to  0.04 
per  cent  in  1940-1950,  the  decade  of  World  War  II.  These 
declining  rates  largely  explain  Europe  and  U.S.S.R.'s 
decreasing  share  of  the  world  population  during  these 
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three  decades.  One  significant  fact  is  that  in  every  region 
the  average  annual  rate  of  growth  during  1950-1957  was 
much  higher  than  in  the  preceding  three  decades.  Oceania 
and  Latin  America  led  the  world  in  the  annual  rate  of 
population  increase,  2.2  per  cent  and  2.4  per  cent  respec- 
tively, during  1950-1957.  Asia's  annual  rate  of  growth, 
1.74  per  cent,  was  close  to  that  of  the  world  average,  1.63 
per  cent,  for  the  same  period.  Since  more  than  half  of  the 
world  inhabitants  live  in  Asia,  such  a  rate  of  growth,  a  rate 
which  would  double  the  population  in  about  40  years, 
does  not  offer  much  prospect  of  relief  to  the  population 
pressure  of  that  continent.  Europe  was  the  only  continent 
whose  annual  rate  of  growth,  1.07  per  cent,  was  below 
that  of  world  average  during  the  same  period,  although 
this  rate  was  higher  than  those  of  the  preceding  two 
decades  for  that  continent.  The  rates  of  growth  during 
1950-1957  for  most  of  these  continents  can  be  considered 
fairly  high.  Nevertheless,  at  the  1950-1957  rates  of  growth, 
the  number  of  years  that  it  would  take  to  double  the 
population  would  be  about  43  years  for  the  world,  40  years 
for  Africa,  41  years  for  Northern  America,  65  years  for 
Europe,  including  U.S.S.R.,  31  years  for  Oceania,  and  29 
years  for  Latin  America. 


CHAPTER   THREE 


The   Estimates   of  World  Population 
Increase   in   the   Future 


A.     The  Estimated  Growth  of  Future  World  Population 
by  Regions,  1975-2000 

The  data  of  world  population  for  1975  and  2000  used 
in  the  following  discussion  are  based  on  the  published 
population  estimates  of  the  Population  Branch  of  the 
United  Nations.  These  estimates  were  calculated  by  the 
United  Nations  from  theoretical  population  models  ad- 
justed to  accord  with  observed  facts.  As  is  well  known,  fu- 
ture population  growth  is  affected  by  many  social  and 
economic  factors.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  predict  ac- 
curately what  the  world  population  will  be  40  years  or 
even  15  years  hence.  These  estimates  for  future  popula- 
tion growth,  nevertheless,  provide  us  valuable  information 
on  the  trend  of  world  population,  provided  neither  a 
catastrophe  nor  a  deterioration  of  medical  progress  of 
world  proportions  occurs  during  the  remainder  of  the 
present  century. 

As  has  been  mentioned  previously  the  total  world  pop- 
ulation was  only  1,608  miUion  in  1900,  but  reached  2,495 
million  fiftv  years  later.  By  1958  it  increased  further  to 
2,852  million.  Many  of  us  are  already  concerned  with  this 
rapid  growth  and  the  tremendous  yet  unfinished  task  of 
adequately  feeding  and  clothing  even  the  present  size  of 
world  population.  However,  the  medium  estimates^  of  the 
United  Nations  indicate  that  the  world  population  will 
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continue  to  grow  rapidly  during  the  remainder  of  our 
century  and  will  reach  probably  3,828  million  by  1975 
and  6,267  million  by  2000  (see  Table  III).  This  implied 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  of  53.3  per  cent  in  the  world 
population  between  1950  and  1975  and  another  increase 
of  63.7  per  cent  between  1975  and  2000.  Thus  the  world 
population  in  2000  will  be  2.5  times  as  great  as  that  in 
1950.  This  is  a  result  of  the  rapid  rate  of  growth  predicted 
for  the  next  few  decades.  The  average  annual  rate  of 
growth  is  expected  to  be  slightly  less  than  1.9  per  cent 
between  1950  and  2000.  However,  a  breakdown  of  this 
fifty-year  period  into  two  twenty-five-year  periods  shows 
that  the  average  annual  rate  will  be  even  higher  in  the 
last  quarter  of  this  century,  about  1.7  per  cent  for  1950- 
1975  and  2.0  per  cent  for  1975-2000  (see  Table  IV). 
Thus  a  long  view  of  the  average  annual  rate  of  world  pop- 
ulation growth  will  show  that  the  rate  of  increase  is  actu- 
ally an  accelerating  one.  The  rate  was  0.3  per  cent  for  the 
period  1650-1750,  0.4  per  cent  for  the  period  1750-1800, 
0.5  per  cent  for  the  period  1800-1850,  0.6  per  cent  for  the 
period  1850-1900,  0.9  per  cent  for  the  period  1900-1950, 
1.6  per  cent  for  the  period  1950-1957  and  the  projected 
rates  for  the  periods  1950-1975  and  1975-2000  are,  as 
stated  previously,  1.7  per  cent  and  2.0  per  cent  respec- 
tively. 

Among  the  seven  regions  in  the  world  Latin  America  is 
predicted  to  have  the  greatest  percentage  increase  in 
population  during  the  period  1950-2000,  an  increase  of 
263.2  per  cent  (see  Table  IV).  Asia  is  ranked  second  in 
the  increase,  180.4  per  cent,  while  Europe  is  expected  to 
experience  the  smallest  increase,  65.0  per  cent.  The  popu- 
lation of  Africa,  Latin  America  and  Asia  (excluding 
U.S.S.R. )  are  expected  to  grow  faster  in  the  period  1975- 
2000  than  in  the  period  1950-1975,  while  those  of  Northern 
America,  Europe,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Oceania  are  expected  to 
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grow  slower  in  the  fourth  quarter  than  in  the  third  quar- 
ter. Because  of  the  difference  in  the  percentage  increase  of 
population  for  these  continents,  Asia  (excluding  U.S.S.R. ) 
and  Latin  America  are  expected  to  have  a  greater  share 
of  the  world  population  by  1975  and  2000,  wliile  the  share 
of  the  world  population  of  Europe,  U.S.S.R.  and  North- 
ern America  are  expected  to  decline.  Asia  (excluding 
U.S.S.R.)  whose  share  of  world  population  was  already 
55.3  per  cent  in  1950  is  expected  to  contain  57.7  per  cent 
of  the  world  population  in  1975  and  61.8  per  cent  in  2000 
(see  Table  III).  Latin  America's  share  will  increase  from 
6.5  per  cent  in  1950  to  7.9  per  cent  in  1975  and  9.4  per 
cent  in  2000.  Europe,  including  U.S.S.R.,  is  expected  to 
reduce  its  share  greatly  in  the  future,  a  drop  from  23.0 
per  cent  in  1950  to  19.7  per  cent  in  1975  and  a  further 
drop  to  15.1  per  cent  in  2000.  But  the  share  of  Europe, 
excluding  U.S.S.R.,  will  drop  from  15.7  per  cent  in  1950 
to  12.4  per  cent  in  1975  and  9.1  per  cent  in  2000,  while 
that  of  U.S.S.R.  will  reduce  from  7.3  per  cent  in  1950  and 
1975  to  6.0  per  cent  in  2000.  Northern  America  will  follow 
the  same  trend  as  that  of  Europe;  its  share  wiU  drop  from 
6.7  per  cent  in  1950  to  6.3  per  cent  in  1975  and  5.0  per 
cent  in  2000.  The  two  other  regions,  Africa  and  Oceania, 
are  expected  to  hold  their  own  throughout  the  next  few 
decades.  Their  shares  will  remain  at  around  8.0  per  cent 
and  0.5  per  cent  respectively  for  1975  and  2000.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  average  annual  rate  of  projected  popu- 
lation growth  in  these  seven  regions  in  Table  IV  shows 
that  Latin  America  will  experience  the  rapid  rate  of  2.5 
per  cent  for  1950-1975  and  2.7  per  cent  for  1975-2000, 
while  Asia  will  also  experience  the  rapid  rate  of  1.9  per 
cent  during  1950-1975  and  2.3  per  cent  during  1975-2000. 
Europe,  including  U.S.S.R.,  is  expected  to  have  a  rate 
of  about  1.1.  per  cent  for  1950-1975  and  0.9  per  cent  for 
197.5-2000.  But  the  rate  of  Europe,  excluding  U.S.S.R., 
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will  be  about  0.8  per  cent  and  0.7  per  cent  for  the  cor- 
responding periods,  while  that  of  U.S.S.R.  will  be  1.6  per 
cent  and  1.3  per  cent.  Northern  America's  rate  will  drop 
from  1.4  per  cent  to  1.1  per  cent  for  the  corresponding 
periods. 

As  one  pauses  for  a  moment  to  relate  the  trends  of  the 
past  and  future  growth  of  world  population  described 
above,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  twentieth  century 
will  not  only  be  a  unique  phase  in  human  history  for  prog- 
ress in  science,  but  also  unique  in  its  rapid  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  the  human  species.  No  previous  century  has 
experienced  an  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants  as 
great  and  as  rapid  as  will  this  century,  nor  can  we  yet 
conceive  of  the  vast  changes  in  human  institutions  which 
will  be  required  to  sustain  this  great  number  of  the  human 
species  in  the  future.  If  one  has  not  previously  been  con- 
cerned with  this  rapid  growth  of  world  population,  one 
may  begin  to  ponder  the  consequences  of  such  unprece- 
dented growth.  If  one  has  been  concerned  with  such  prob- 
lems in  the  past,  one  is  more  apt  to  consider  with  intense 
anxiety  the  tremendous  and  yet  unsolved  problem  of  feed- 
ing and  clothing  adequately  the  present  number  of  world 
inhabitants,  let  alone  the  additional  new  inhabitants  who, 
with  relative  certainty,  are  expected  to  add  billions  to  the 
population  of  this  planet  by  the  end  of  this  century. 

B.     Great  Contrast  Among  Regions  with  Respect  to  the 
Rate  of  Population  Growth  and  to  Population  Density 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  changes  in  popu- 
lation in  various  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  break 
down  the  six  continents  into  a  larger  number  of  world 
regions.  Table  V  shows  the  projected  percentage  change 
of  population  in  the  nineteen  world  regions  the  delineation 
of  which  follows  strictly  the  practice  of  the  Population 
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Branch  of  the  United  Nations.  For  both  the  periods  1950- 
1975  and  1975-2000  the  greatest  percentage  increases  in 
population  are  expected  in  Central  America,  Tropical 
South  America,  Southwest  Asia,  Northern  Africa  and 
Southern  Africa  while  the  three  regions  of  Europe,  North- 
em  America  and  Japan  and  the  Ryukyu  Islands  are  the 
five  regions  that  are  expected  to  have  the  smallest  per- 
centage increase.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  countries  in 
the  five  regions  with  the  greatest  percentage  increase  are, 
generally  speaking,  technologically  underdeveloped.  On 
the  other  hand,  countries  in  the  five  regions  with  the  small- 
est percentage  increase  are,  in  general,  developed  techno- 
logically. 

Not  only  does  the  rate  of  population  growth  vary  great- 
ly among  the  nineteen  world  regions  but  also  the  popu- 
lation density.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  VI,  the  popula- 
tion density  in  1950  was  18.5  persons  per  square  kilometer 
for  the  world  while  it  ranged  from  1.3  persons  for  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  to  224.7  persons  for  Japan  and 
the  Ryukyu  Islands.  In  view  of  these  contrasts  in  popula- 
tion density  it  would  be  desirable  to  sort  these  nineteen  re- 
gions into  four  larger  groups:  (1)  high  population  den- 
sity with  expected  fast  rate  of  growth,  (2)  low  popula- 
tion density  with  expected  fast  rate  of  growth,  (3)  high 
population  density  with  expected  slow  rate  of  growth, 
and  (4)  low  population  density  with  expected  slow  rate 
of  growth.  The  criterion  for  judging  the  high  or  low  popu- 
lation density  is  the  population  density  of  the  world  total 
in  1950  while  that  for  judging  fast  or  slow  rate  of  growth 
is  the  percentage  increase  of  world  population  for  the 
period  1950-2000.^  The  criteria  used  here  are  obviously 
arbitrary  in  nature;  nevertheless,  they  serve  to  point  out 
the  great  contrast  existing  among  the  four  groups. 

On  the  basis  of  these  criteria,  the  four  groups  of  regions^ 
are  sorted  out  from  the  data  presented  in  Tables  V  and  VI. 
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A  summary  of  the  information  for  these  four  groups  is 
shown  in  Table  VII.  Group  I,  regions  of  high  population 
density  with  fast  rate  of  growth,  occupies  15.8  per  cent 
of  the  land  area  of  the  world  and  is  expected  to  increase 
its  share  of  world  population  from  50.0  per  cent  in  1950 
to  56.7  per  cent  in  2000.  It  is  anticipated  to  account  for 
61.2  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  of  world  population  for 
the  period  1950-2000.  Nations  included  in  this  group  are 
generally  less  developed  economically  and  are  also  low 
in  per  capita  income.  Group  II,  regions  of  low  population 
density  with  fast  rate  of  growth,  contained  only  9.7  per 
cent  of  the  world  population  in  1950,  but  is  expected  to 
contain  14.3  per  cent  of  the  world  population  in  2000. 
About  17.4  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  in  world  popu- 
lation between  1950  and  2000  will  be  accounted  for  by 
this  group.  Group  II  occupies  22.9  per  cent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  world  and  includes  nations  which  are  gener- 
ally less  developed  economically  and  are  also  relatively 
low  in  per  capita  income.  By  contrast,  Group  III,  regions 
of  high  population  density  with  slow  rate  of  growth,  is 
expected  to  decrease  its  share  of  the  world  population 
from  19.1  per  cent  in  1950  to  only  11.6  per  cent  in  2000. 
This  group  is  anticipated  to  account  for  6.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  increase  in  world  population  between  1950  and  2000. 
It  occupies  only  3.9  per  cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  world 
and  had  the  highest  population  density  in  1950.  However, 
its  population  density  is  likely  to  be  surpassed  by  Group 
I  in  2000.  Nations  included  in  Group  III  are,  as  a  whole, 
highly  developed  economically  and  have  a  relatively  high 
per  capita  income.  Similarly,  Group  IV,  regions  of  low 
population  density  with  slow  rate  of  growth,  is  also  ex- 
pected to  reduce  its  share  of  world  population  between 
1950  and  2000,  from  21.2  per  cent  to  17.4  per  cent  re- 
spectively. About  14.9  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  of 
world  population  between   1950   and  2000  will  be   ac- 
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counted  for  by  this  group.  The  group  occupies  57.4  per 
cent  of  the  land  area  of  the  world,  and  most  of  its  member 
nations,  except  those  in  Middle  Africa  and  Temperate 
South  America,  are  highly  developed  economically  with 
per  capita  income  level  among  the  highest  in  the  world. 

By  combining  Group  I  and  Group  II  we  find  that  these 
two  groups,  occupying  38.7  per  cent  of  the  land  area  in 
the  world,  will  account  for  78.6  per  cent  of  the  increase 
of  world  population  between  1950  and  2000,  and  will 
contain  71.0  per  cent  of  the  world  population  in  2000  as 
compared  with  the  59.7  per  cent  in  1950.  Nations  in  these 
groups  form  the  bulk  of  the  economically  less  developed 
nations  in  the  world  and,  in  general,  have  relatively  low 
per  capita  income.  By  contrast,  Group  III  and  Group  IV 
together  occupy  61.3  per  cent  of  the  world  land  area,  but 
are  expected  to  contain  only  29.0  per  cent  of  the  world 
population  in  2000  as  compared  with  40.3  per  cent  in 
1950.  Together,  these  two  groups  will  account  for  21.4 
per  cent  of  the  increase  of  world  population  between 
1950  and  2000.  Nations  in  these  two  groups  include  near- 
ly all  the  economically  highly  developed  nations  in  the 
world  and,  in  general,  enjoy  high  per  capita  income.  Since 
nations  in  Groups  I  and  II,  as  a  whole,  are  less  developed 
economically  than  those  in  Groups  III  and  IV,  the  popu- 
lation pressure  is  expected  to  be  felt  even  more  keenly 
by  nations  in  the  former  two  groups  than  in  the  latter 
groups.  It  seems  that  the  problem  of  population  pressure 
will  be  of  the  first  magnitude  for  nations  in  Group  I  since 
these  nations  are  already  densely  populated  as  well  as  less 
developed  economically.  Comparatively  speaking,  the 
problem  of  population  pressure,  if  any,  will  be  the  least 
serious  for  nations  in  Group  IV  since  these  nations  are 
thinly  populated  and  economically  already  well  devel- 
oped.^ It  is  highly  probable  that  some  nations  in  Groups 
I  and  II  may  experience  rapid  economic  development 
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within  the  next  few  decades.  However,  this  does  not 
imply  that  population  pressure  can  thus  be  relieved  sig- 
nificantly in  these  two  groups,  especially  Group  I.  Short 
of  a  combination  of  unprecedented  speed  of  economic 
development  and  unprecedented  speed  in  the  reduction 
of  the  rate  of  population  increase,  the  problem  of  growing 
population  pressure  for  these  two  groups  should  be  ex- 
pected as  a  matter  of  certainty.  In  short,  the  problem  of 
population  pressure  in  Groups  I  and  II,  especially  for 
the  former,  can  be  viewed  with  fairness  as  the  thorn  of 
the  world  problem  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  future 
well-being,  peace,  and  security  of  people  in  these  two 
groups,  especially  Group  I,  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  rapid  population  growth  there.  Since  about 
71  per  cent  of  the  world  population  in  2000  will  be  ac- 
counted for  by  these  groups,  the  future  weU-being,  peace, 
and  security  of  the  world  will  also  be  affected  by  the  pop- 
ulation problem  there.  Thus  the  population  problem  of 
these  groups  should  be  viewed  as  the  population  prob- 
lem of  the  world. 


CHAPTER      FOUR 


The   Estimates   of  the  Vital  Statistics 
of  the  World  by   Regions 


A.     Causes  of  the  Rapid  Growth  of  World  Population  in 
Recent  Years 

Why  did  the  world  population  increase  so  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  recent  past?  A  simplified  answer  is  that  the  in- 
creasing rate  of  extension  to  Asia,  Latin  America,  and 
Africa  of  the  modem  methods  of  controlling  communica- 
ble diseases,  including  health  services  to  help  reduce 
infant  deaths,  greatly  reduce  the  death  rate  in  these 
areas.  However,  in  these  areas  the  decline  in  death  rate 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  drop  in  birth  rate,  i.e., 
the  "demographic  gap"^  has  been  widened,  and  so  popu- 
lation has  increased  sharply.  For  instance,  between  1950 
and  1957  the  world  population  increased  by  300  million 
of  which  233  million  Hve  in  these  areas.  In  other  words, 
about  78  per  cent  of  the  total  increase  in  world  popula- 
tion during  1950-1957  was  accounted  for  by  these  areas. 

Modern  medicine  can  help  reduce  very  sharply  the 
death  rate  of  a  nation  characterized  by  a  higli  death  rate 
within  a  matter  of  one  to  two  decades.  For  example,  the 
death  rate  for  Ceylon,  which  averaged  about  21.4  per 
thousand^"  for  the  period  1935-1940,  dropped  steadily 
to  11.2  per  thousand  for  the  period  1951-1955.  However, 
the  death  rate  for  England  and  Wales  for  the  period  as 
late  as  1868-1872  was  22.2  per  thousand,^'  but  the  rate 
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did  not  drop  as  low  as  about  12  per  thousand  until  the 
period  1928-1932.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  reducing  the 
death  rate  is  concerned,  Ceylon,  in  modern  times,  ac- 
complished in  about  15  years  what  it  took  England  and 
Wales  60  years  to  accomplish. 

An  examination  of  the  changes  in  the  vital  statistics  of 
the  world  regions  may  offer  us  a  clearer  view  of  the 
changes  in  rates  of  growth  in  these  regions.  Tables  VIII 
and  IX  present  the  estimated  vital  statistics  for  regions 
of  the  world  during  the  past  three  decades.  Data  in  these 
two  tables  are  not  strictly  comparable  since  they  are  the 
results  of  two  studies  in  which  different  delineations  of 
world  regions  were  used,  nevertheless,  they  serve  to  re- 
flect the  approximate  trend  of  natural  increase.  The  rates 
in  Table  VIII  suggest  that  the  world  population  increased 
slightly  faster  in  the  late  1940's  than  in  the  late  1930's. 
The  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  is  explained  partly  by 
the  increase  in  birth  rate  in  the  later  period  in  Northern 
America,  Japan,  North-West-Central  Europe  and  Oceania, 
and  to  a  great  extent  by  the  decrease  in  death  rate,  es- 
pecially in  areas  such  as  Africa,  Latin  America,  South- 
Central  Asia  and  Southern  Europe.  By  comparing  the 
rates  for  the  later  period  in  Table  VIII  with  those  in 
Table  IX,  one  gains  the  impression  that  the  rate  of  growth 
in  world  population  continued  to  increase  between  the 
late  1940's  and  early  1950's.  The  acceleration  of  growth  is 
mainly  explained  by  the  considerable  decHne  in  death 
rate  notably  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  Oceania  in  the  early 
1950's.  Although  the  birth  rate  also  declined  slightly  in 
some  regions  in  the  early  1950's,  these  declines  were  ap- 
parently more  than  offset  by  the  greater  decline  in  the 
death  rates. 
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B.     Reasons  for   the   Expectation  of   Rapid   Growth   of 
World  Population  in  the  Near  Future 

Why  is  world  population  expected  to  increase  with 
greater  speed  during  the  next  few  decades?  A  short  answer 
to  this  question  is  that  the  continuation  of  the  appreciable 
drop  in  death  rate,  such  as  has  happened  in  the  recent 
past,  is  expected  to  prevail  in  Asia,  Latin  America  and 
Africa  in  the  next  few  decades,  i.e.,  the  "demographic 
gap"'-  is  expected  to  grow  continuously  during  the  next 
few  decades.  Data  in  Table  X  show  the  anticipated 
changes  in  vital  rates  in  different  regions  between  1950 
and  1975.  These  data  reveal  that  the  birth  rate  in  most 
regions  may  decline  slightly  between  1950  and  1975. 
However,  these  declines  are  more  than  offset  by  the 
appreciable  drop  in  death  rate,  notably,  in  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  Africa.  As  a  result,  the  great  increase  of 
population  in  these  areas  is  expected  to  account  for  81 
per  cent  of  the  anticipated  increase  of  world  population 
of  1,331  million  between  1950  and  1975  and  86  per  cent 
of  the  increase  of  3,770  million  between  1950  and  2000. 
In  short,  the  widening  "demographic  gap"  of  the  world 
is  solely  the  result  of  an  ever  widening  "demographic 
gap"  which  has  occurred  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

From  the  same  table  above  one  can  also  find  that  the 
technologically  more  developed  areas  such  as  Northern 
America,  Europe,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Oceania  have  a  fairly  low 
birth  rate  and  death  rate  and  are  expected  to  remain  in 
that  state  in  the  future.  By  contrast,  the  technologically 
less  developed  areas  such  as  Asia  (excluding  Japan), 
Latin  America  and  Africa  have  a  very  high  birth  rate  as 
well  as  death  rate,  but  the  birth  rate  is  expected  to  remain 
high  while  the  death  rate  will  probably  drop  appreciably. 
The  factors  making  for  lowered  birth  rate  and  death  rate 
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in  Northern  America,  Europe,  U.S.S.R.  and  Oceania  are  ur- 
banization and  modern  medical  technology,  the  prod- 
ucts of  industrialization.  Industrialization  and  urbaniza- 
tion have  not  yet  penetrated  deeply  into  Asia  (excluding 
Japan),  Latin  America  and  Africa,  whereas  modem 
health  services,  w^hich  normally  lower  death  rate,  have. 
Since  any  rapid  large-scale  industrialization  in  these  three 
areas,  with  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  nations, 
probably  could  not  be  reahzed  in  less  than  thirty  to  forty 
years,  it  is  not  at  all  unrealistic  to  assume  an  unprece- 
dented increase  in  population  in  these  areas  within  the 
next  few  decades.  The  only  other  possible  means  of  re- 
tarding such  great  surge  of  population  in  these  areas 
would  be  the  consistent  practice  of  birth  control  by  the 
people,  through  the  help  and  guidance  of  their  govern- 
ments. 


CHAPTER      FIVE 


Why  Should  We  Be   Concerned  with   the 
Rapid   Growth   of  World   Population 


When  we  refer  to  the  rapid,  present  and  imminent, 
growth  of  world  population  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  that  the  human  species  has  yet  to  face,  we 
should  not  expect  to  have  a  unanimous  agreement  on  this 
point.  Whether  or  not  the  rapid  growth  of  world  popu- 
lation is  a  serious  problem  depends  upon  the  evaluation 
of  the  maximum  carrying  capacity  of  the  earth,  i.e.,  the 
maximum  number  of  human  beings  that  can  be  supported 
by  the  earth's  resources.  There  is,  however,  no  general 
agreement  about  such  maximum  carrying  capacity.  Esti- 
mates of  the  maximum  carrying  capacity  vary  with  the 
standard  of  living  to  be  supported,  the  level  of  tech- 
nology which  determines  the  potential  resources,  and 
the  organization  of  social  institutions  that  may  either 
impede  or  facilitate  the  extension  and  application  of  tech- 
nology. For  instance,  so  far  as  foods  are  concerned,  the 
estimates  by  various  experts  of  the  earth's  maximum 
carrying  capacity  ranged  from  not  much  over  2,800  mil- 
lion people  to  16,000  milHon  people. ^^  When  not  just 
food  but  all  potential  natural  resources  are  taken  into 
consideration,  the  judgments  on  the  degree  of  seriousness 
of  the  problem  of  population  pressure  also  vary  greatly. 
On  the  one  extreme  there  are  those  who  perceive  the 
destruction  of  mankind  in  the  foreseeable  future  unless 
the  birth  rate  is  drastically  reduced  within  the  immediate 
future.  On  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  forecast  a 
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world  of  abundance  looming  for  mankind  in  the  future. 
With  the  mushrooming  progress  of  science  and  technology 
they  feel  that  man  will  have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
fuel  from  the  sun,  the  air  (hydrogen),  uranium,  etc.,  an 
unlimited  supply  of  minerals  from  the  sea  and  from  or- 
dinary rocks,  etc.,  an  abundance  of  food  supply  from  im- 
proved farming  methods,  the  wide  variety  of  sea  foods  by 
"industrial  farming,"  algae  culture,  hydroponic  tank 
farming,  factories  using  photosynthesis,  etc.  This  volume 
does  not  attempt  to  survey  or  evaluate  the  various  opinions 
regarding  the  potential  carrying  capacity  of  the  earth.  In 
addition,  it  is  irrelevant  to  analyze  the  population  pressure 
from  the  viewpoint  of  how  many  more  mouths  the  earth's 
potential  resources  could  feed,  with  qualifications  by  many 
"ifs,"  in  the  future.  The  problem  of  population  pressure 
should  be  viewed  from  the  more  relevant  standpoint  of 
how  would  the  regional  and  world  population  pressure 
affect  the  problem  of  achieving  a  higher  hving  standard. 
An  examination  of  the  existing  disparity  in  consumption 
levels  among  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world  helps 
us  realize  the  tremendous,  yet  unfinished  task  of  ade- 
quately feeding  and  clothing  the  present  size  of  world 
population  and,  therefore,  in  evaluating  the  adverse  ef- 
fect of  further  population  growth  on  the  problem  of  at- 
taining a  higher  hving  standard. 

Let  us  peer  into  some  of  the  crucial  situations  existing 
in  the  world  of  today,  a  world  divided  by  want  and 
plenty. 


A.  The  Yearnings  of  People  in  the  Poorer  or  Less  De- 
veloped Lands,  Who  Make  Up  About  Two-thirds  of 
the  Human  Race 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  world  of  the  1960's  is  a 
smaller,    more    interdependent    and    interrelated    world. 
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More  than  that,  it  is  also  a  world  in  ferment.  The  two- 
thirds  of  mankind  who  inhabit  mainly  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  where  the  rate  of  population  increase  has 
been  very  rapid,  possess  generally  less  wealth  and  power 
than  those  who  mainly  inhabit  North  America  and  Europe. 
They  are  waking  up  quickly  and  are  increasingly  conscious 
of  their  poverty,  serious  malnutrition  problems,  poor 
health  and  sanitation  conditions,  high  rate  of  ilHteracy, 
etc.  Many  of  tliem  are  yearning  for  a  better  material  life 
and  the  attainment  of  human  dignity.  They  are  eager  to 
earn  a  respectable  place  for  themselves  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  but  they  want  to  develop  their  economy  in 
their  own  way  without  interference  or  dominance  from  the 
technologically  developed  nations.  We  need  only  to  men- 
tion a  few  examples  of  these  nations  which  are  awaken- 
ing and  yearning  for  a  better  material  life.  Many  nations 
in  these  three  continents  have  their  own  plans  of  economic 
development.  The  ambition  and  longing  of  the  Egyptian 
government  for  building  the  Aswan  Dam  is  one  noted 
example  of  such  aspirations.  The  five-year  plans  of  India 
are  another  example  of  the  genuine  desire  to  uplift  the 
material  well-being  and  reduce  the  high  rate  of  illiteracy 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  ambitious  five-year  plans  of  Com- 
munist China  represent  the  extreme  case.  It  desires  to 
attain  within  a  short  period  of  fifteen  years  the  level  of 
industrial  achievement  achieved  by  the  technologically 
advanced  nations  during  the  past  100-150  years.  They 
probably  are  more  of  "a  people  in  a  hurry"  than  inhabi- 
tants of  other  less  developed  areas.  In  short,  people  in  these 
less  developed  lands  increasingly  desire  to  reduce  the 
existing  gap  of  material  well-being  between  them  and 
the  more  highly  industrialized  nations.  However,  the 
deep  awareness  of  their  poverty  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
equivalent  awareness  of  the  fact  that  their  goal  and  effort 
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for  economic  development  as  well  as  higher  standards  of 
living  will  be  either  handicapped  or  overburdened  by  the 
unprecedented  increase  of  their  population. 


B.  How  Great  Are  the  Existing  Disparities  in  Material 
Well-being  Between  the  Highly  Developed  Nations 
and  the  Less  Developed  Nations? 

It  has  been  indicated  that  nations  with  the  most  serious 
problem  of  rapid  population  growth  are,  in  general,  eco- 
nomically less  developed  and  mainly  located  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Since  many  nations  in  these 
three  continents  desire  to  reduce  the  gap  of  material  well- 
being  between  their  own  and  the  more  developed  nations, 
a  brief  survey  of  the  magnitude  of  this  gap  will  serve  to 
point  out  the  mammoth  task  to  be  accomplished  in  the 
future  to  close  it. 

1.  Contrasting  levels  of  education.  Let  us  first  examine 
the  contrasting  levels  of  education  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Data  in  Table  XI  show  that  for  the  period  1949- 
1955,  nations  with  a  literacy  rate  of  50-80  per  cent 
and  over  80  per  cent  are  mainly  in  North  America,  Europe, 
Oceania,  and  U.S.S.R.  where  economic  development  al- 
ready is  at  an  advanced  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  nations 
with  a  literacy  rate  of  20-50  per  cent,  or  under  20  per  cent 
are  found  mainly  in  Africa,  South  America,  and  Asia 
( excluding  Japan  and  Israel ) .  As  is  generally  known,  prog- 
ress in  economic  development  of  any  nation  is,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  closely  associated  with  the  level  of  education 
it  attains.  The  task  of  raising  the  Hteracy  level  for  the 
present  size  of  population  in  these  nations  would,  indeed, 
require  a  very  great  effort  on  their  part.  The  task  would 
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be  made  more  difficult  if  those  nations  continue  to  experi- 
ence a  rapid  growth  of  population  in  the  future. 

2.  Great  disparities  in  per  capita  national  income  and 
national  product.  Let  us  next  turn  to  the  disparity  in 
national  income  and  per  capita  national  product  among 
different  regions  of  the  world.  Data  in  Table  XII  show 
that  in  1949  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America  together 
contained  65.8  per  cent  of  the  world  population,  but 
shared  only  16.6  per  cent  of  the  world  national  income. 
North  America,  Europe,  Oceania,  and  U.S.S.R.  represented 
34.2  per  cent  of  the  world  population,  but  their  share  of 
the  world  national  income  was  83.4  per  cent.  As  a  result 
the  per  capita  national  income'^  was  extremely  low  in  the 
former  three  regions,  especially  Asia.  If  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  Europe  in  1949,  $380,  were  estabhshed  as  the 
goal  for  nations  in  the  first  three  regions,  then  these 
nations  would  have  to  increase  their  national  income  by 
about  four  times  in  Africa,  about  6.6  times  in  Asia,  and  1.2 
times  in  South  America.  If  nations  in  these  tliree  regions 
set  the  per  capita  income  of  North  America  in  1949,  $1,100, 
as  their  goal,  nations  in  Africa  as  a  group  would  have  to 
increase  their  national  income  by  13.6  times,  nations  in 
Asia  by  21  times,  and  nations  in  South  America  by  about 
5.5  times. 

Data  in  Table  XIII  show  the  per  capita  net  national 
products  of  fifty-two  nations  in  five  continents  in  more 
recent  years.  Though  the  absolute  differences  in  per 
capita  net  national  product  among  nations  should  not  be 
considered  as  a  satisfactory  yardstick  for  measuring  their 
level  of  welfare  and  condition  of  living,  nevertheless,  it 
reflects  the  crude  order  of  magnitude  of  their  per  capita 
product  of  goods  and  services.  At  least,  great  disparities  in 
the  per  capita  production  of  goods  and  services  between 
less  developed  nations  and  industrialized  nations  (or  be- 
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tween  nations  in  regions  with  a  rapid  rate  of  population 
growth  and  nations  in  regions  with  a  slow  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth)  in  more  recent  years  can  be  noticed  from 
these  data. 

3.  The  impeding  effect  of  rapid  population  growth  on 
raising  the  living  standards.  At  a  constant  growth  rate  of 
5  per  cent  per  year,  the  national  income  of  a  nation  would 
double  in  about  fourteen  years,  while  at  a  growth  rate  of 
10  per  cent  per  year  the  national  income  of  a  nation  would 
double  in  about  seven  years.  Judging  from  the  growth 
rate  experienced  by  the  industrialized  nations  in  the  past 
(not  including  centrally  planned  economies),  an  average 
growth  rate  of  10  per  cent  per  year  would  most  likely  not 
be  attained  by  most  of  the  nations  in  these  areas  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  However,  the  growth  rate  of  about  5 
per  cent  per  year  would  probably  be  within  the  reach  of 
most  of-  these  nations  provided  they  embark  seriously 
on  a  constructive  and  effective  development  program. 
Let  us  take  Asia  as  an  example,  and  assume  that  the  Asian 
nations  as  a  group  will  have  a  growth  rate  in  national  in- 
come of  5  per  cent  per  year  and  take  the  per  capita  income 
of  Europe  in  1949,  $380,  as  their  goal.  These  nations  as  a 
group,  with  the  per  capita  income  of  $50  in  1949,  would 
require  about  forty-two  years  of  constructive  and  hard 
work  on  their  economic  development  program  before  the 
per  capita  income  of  Asia  could  reach  the  level  attained 
by  Europe  in  1949— provided  their  population  remained 
constant  during  the  forty-two  years  following  1949.  Since 
population  in  Asia  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly,  it  would 
take  many  more  years  for  Asian  nations  to  reach  that  same 
goal.  For  simplicity,  the  great  variations  in  available  re- 
sources, level  of  technology,  existing  population  pressure, 
political  stability,  administrative  efficiency,  etc.,  among 
the  Asian  nations  were  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
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above  example.  This  example,  though  admittedly  over- 
simplified, serves  to  point  out  tlie  overwhelming  task  these 
nations  would  face  in  order  to  close  the  gap  of  material 
well-being  between  their  present  level  and  the  European 
level  of  1949  in  general.  If  the  population  growth  in 
Africa,  South  America,  and  Asia,  especially  the  last,  con- 
tinues to  lead,  as  anticipated,  the  other  three  regions  in 
the  future,  the  gain  in  their  economic  development  effort 
would,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  set  back  or  partially  nullified. 
In  his  paper  delivered  at  the  World  Population  Confer- 
ence, 1954,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Anderson^ ^  stated  that  on  the 
basis  of  a  population  increase  of  approximately  4.5  million 
in  1950,  India  would  have  to  generate  a  net  capital  for- 
mation of  approximately  $1.2  billion  in  that  year  just  to 
keep  the  per  capita  income  constant.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  capital  formation  in  that  year  was  probably  be- 
low the  level  of  $1.2  billion.  Thus  the  fruit  of  economic 
development  in  1950  was  completely  consumed  by  the 
increased  population  and  no  net  improvement  of  per 
capita  income  was  realized.  Since  available  capital  for 
development  was  usually  scarce  in  nations  with  less  de- 
veloped economy,  rapid  population  growth  would,  with- 
out any  doubt,  greatly  hamper  the  effort  of  less  developed 
nations  to  close  the  gap. 

4.  Contrasting  levels  of  food  consumption.  Let  us  next 
examine  the  existing  disparities  in  the  level  of  food  con- 
sumption among  nations  in  different  regions  of  the  world. 
Data  in  Table  XIV  show  the  available  calories  as  against 
the  daily  per  capita  requirement  for  selected  nations  in 
different  regions.  Nations  with  food  supphes  below  tlie  re- 
quirement are  found  mainly  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  while  nations  in  excess  of  the  requirement  are 
mainly  found  in  Europe,  North  America,  and  Oceania.  It 
is,  however,  encouraging  to  find  that  nations  with  a  deficit 
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in  intake  of  calories  in  the  early  postwar  years  have  re- 
duced their  deficit  somewhat  in  recent  years  (see  Table 
XIV).  But  it  should  be  noted  that  caloric  intake  reflects 
only  the  amount  of  food  consumed,  not  the  quality  of 
diet.  Table  XV  shows  the  proportion  of  total  caloric  intake 
per  capita  supplied  by  carbohydrate-rich  foods  for  se- 
lected nations  in  recent  years.  If  the  proportion  of  total 
caloric  intake  from  starchy  foods  is  high,  it  indicates  that 
the  proportion  from  protective  foods  such  as  milk,  meat, 
eggs,  fishes,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  must  be  low.  During 
the  period  1953-1954  to  1954-1955  nations  with  over  50 
per  cent  of  their  caloric  intake  from  carbohydrate-rich 
food  were  found  mainly  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  parts  of  Latin 
America.  Judging  from  the  data  in  Tables  XIV  and  XV  it 
seems  that  nations  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Asia, 
especially  the  two  latter  regions,  do  not  have  adequate 
per  capita  food  consumption  either  in  quality  or  in  quan- 
tity. More  refined  estimates  of  food  consumption  in  dif- 
ferent world  regions  were  made  by  Political  and  Economic 
Planning  of  London.  According  to  its  report^  ^  of  1955, 
73  per  cent  of  the  world  population  in  1950  were  under- 
fed, of  whom  7  per  cent  were  in  Europe  ( largely  in  East- 
em  and  Southern  Ein'ope),  6  per  cent  in  Latin  America, 
53  per  cent  in  Asia  and  7  per  cent  in  Africa.  But  the  dis- 
tribution of  world  population  in  1950  in  these  regions 
was  23  per  cent  in  Europe,  including  U.S.S.R.,  6.5  per  cent 
in  Latin  America,  55.3  per  cent  in  Asia,  and  8.0  per  cent 
in  Africa. 


C.     The  Race  Between  Food  Production  and  Population 
in  Recent  Years 

Data  in  Table  XVI  show  food  production,  total  and  per 
capita,  in  specified  regions  of  the  world  for  the  prewar 
and  postwar  periods  relative  to  the  Second  World  War. 
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At  first  glance  the  food  production  for  all  regions  in  the 
world  showed  a  great  increase  between  the  prewar  period 
and  1957-1958  and  thus  gives  us  a  sign  of  relief.  However, 
an  examination  of  the  per  capita  food  production  in  dif- 
ferent regions  gives  us  a  somewhat  different  impression. 
The  per  capita  food  production  in  the  Far  East,  Latin 
America,  and  Oceania  in  1957-1958  was  below  the  pre- 
war average.  Since  Oceania  is  stiU  a  region  with  adequate 
per  capita  food  consumption  and  surplus  food  for  export, 
its  dechne  in  per  capita  production  in  recent  years  does 
not  deserve  much  alarm.  However,  the  situation  in  the 
Far  East  and  Latin  Ameirca  should  deserve  much  anxiety 
since  the  per  capita  food  consumption  has  been  inadequate 
in  these  regions.  By  contrast,  the  per  capita  food  produc- 
tion in  North  America  greatly  increased  during  the  post- 
war years.  For  the  world  as  a  whole,  the  increase  in  total 
food  production  was  2.0  per  cent  per  annum  from  1953- 
1954  to  1957-1958,  as  compared  with  an  annual  rate  of 
population  growth  of  1.6  per  cent  for  1953-1957.^^  Thus 
during  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  very  uncomfort- 
able race  between  food  production  and  population  in- 
crease in  the  world.  But  the  results  of  the  race  were  un- 
even in  various  regions.  Nations  in  North  America,  such 
as  the  U.S.A.,  have  accumulated  more  and  more  surplus 
foods  while  poor  nations  in  the  Far  East  and  Latin  Ameri- 
ca still  have  not  attained  the  prewar  level  of  per  capita 
production  and  are  still  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
underconsumption  and  underproduction. 

In  short,  for  the  past  few  years,  1953-1954  to  1957-1958, 
the  world  food  production  has  left  a  scanty  margin  of 
0.5  per  cent  extra  annually  to  improve  the  diet  of  millions 
of  people.  Even  this  0.5  per  cent  of  extra  food  production 
is  not  available  automatically  to  the  millions  of  underfed 
people.  For  instance,  the  stock  of  surplus  agricultural  prod- 
ucts (food  and  nonfood)  owned  by  the  U.S.  Commodity 
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Credit  Corporation,  remained  at  the  value  of  7-8  billion 
dollars  since  1955.  Since  the  surplus  products  have  re- 
mained at  that  high  level  for  the  past  few  years,  it  is  an 
indication  that  the  surplus  accumulated  by  nations  with 
overproduction  problems  would  not  all  be  available  auto- 
matically to  nations  with  underconsumption  and  under- 
production problems. 

Success  in  closing  the  gap  between  per  capita  food  re- 
quirement and  supplies  by  nations  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  in  the  future  depends,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  the  future  rate  of  population  growth  in  these  regions. 
The  experience  since  World  War  II,  of  course,  does  not 
suggest  that  food  production  has  comfortably  outstripped 
the  population  growth  in  these  regions.  Since  world  pop- 
ulation is  anticipated  to  grow  rapidly  in  the  next  few 
decades,  a  dramatic  increase  in  food  production  is  urgent- 
ly needed  just  to  keep  the  world  population  at  the  current 
level  of  consumption,  a  level  at  which  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  people  are  grossly  underfed.  Moreover,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America,  where  the  rate  of  population  growth 
is  anticipated  to  increase  faster  than  that  of  the  other 
regions  in  the  world,  would  have  to  accelerate  their  food 
production  even  more  drastically.  If  allowance  is  made 
for  some  improvement  in  food  consumption  in  these  three 
regions,  the  acceleration  of  food  production  wiU  have  to 
be  even  greater.  The  task  ahead  for  most  of  these  nations 
is,  indeed,  alarmingly  great  and  difficult.  Apparently, 
even  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  rate  of  population  growth 
in  the  near  future  will  offer  only  slight  rehef  to  the  diffi- 
cult problem  lying  ahead  of  most  of  these  nations. 


D.     Facing  the  Problem  of  Future  Overpopulation 

Judging  from  the  present  as  well  as  the  projected  future 
sizes  of  world  population,  probably  no  responsible  person 
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will  insist  that  the  world  as  a  whole  can  still  be  considered 
as  underpopulated  now  and  in  the  near  future.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  question  of  serious  overpopulation  could 
not  be  answered  in  a  very  clearcut  manner.  No  one  will 
deny  the  possibiHty  that  the  progress  of  science  and  tech- 
nology in  the  distant  future  could  bring  abundance  to  all 
mankind.  However,  the  population  problem  has  to  be 
viewed  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  future  progress 
in  science  and  technology  but  also  from  the  standpoint 
of  institutional  and  political  conditions.  Even  at  the 
present  level  of  technology,  if  all  the  most  advanced 
methods  could  be  effectively  applied  to  the  production  of 
food  and  industrial  products,  the  present  level  of  world 
production  could  probably  be  increased  by  many  times. 
Unfortunately,  the  weakness  of  human  nature  and  the 
inflexibility  of  social  and  political  institutions  in  general 
often  set  limits  on  the  use  of  the  best  methods  in  the  most 
effective  manner.  As  a  result,  practical  accomplishments 
always  lag  behind  what  would  be  considered  technically 
feasible.  This  probably  will  hold  true  in  the  future.  Be- 
cause of  the  rigidity  of  social  and  political  structures, 
many  nations  have  not  yet  developed  the  economic  insti- 
tutions which  will  consciously  and  effectively  utilize 
known  methods  to  develop  their  economies.  Consequently, 
these  nations  are  beset  by  the  problem  of  underproduction 
and  underconsumption.  Even  the  technologically  and  eco- 
nomically most  advanced  nations  are  not  completely  im- 
mune from  such  rigidity  and  hindrances.  At  best  we  can 
say  that  the  degree  of  rigidity  and  hindrances  is  much 
less  serious  in  the  highly  developed  nations  than  in  the 
less  developed  nations. 

Considering  the  inflexibility  of  social  and  political  set- 
ups, the  no  cure-all  solution  of  science  at  the  present  and 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  tlie  existing  disparity  in  pro- 
duction and  consumption  levels  among  nations,  current 
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population  density,  current  and  anticipated  future  rates 
of  population  growth,  and  the  burdens  of  rapid  popula- 
tion growth  on  present  and  future  economic  development, 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  world  is  already  overpopu- 
lated,  especially  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  parts  of  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  Among  all  the  continents,  Asia,'^  without 
any  doubt,  is  faced  with  a  widening  "demographic  gap" 
of  the  first  magnitude  because  Asia  already  is  densely 
populated  and  seriously  burdened  by  the  problem  of 
underconsumption  and  underproduction.  Both  Africa  and 
Latin  America  are,  of  course,  far  from  the  densely  popu- 
lated situation  of  Asia,  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  faced 
with  the  problem  of  producing  too  httle  and  hence  not 
having  enough  to  consume.  The  anticipated  rapid  growth 
of  population  in  these  two  regions  will  greatly  impede, 
if  not  nullify,  their  effort  to  raise  the  living  standard 
through  economic  development  programs.  In  1950  the 
population  density  of  Europe  (excluding  U.S.S.R.)  was  80 
persons  per  square  kilometer  as  compared  with  51  persons 
per  square  kilometer  for  Asia  (excluding  U.S.S.R.).  How- 
ever, Europe's  overpopulation  problem  is  quite  different 
from  either  that  of  Asia  or  that  of  Africa  and  Latin  Ameri- 
ca. The  current  birth  rate  in  Europe  is,  in  general,  the 
lowest  in  the  world  and  even  the  future  rate  of  growth  is 
anticipated  to  be  the  slowest.  Sooner  or  later  Europe  may 
no  longer  be  threatened  by  the  sharp  imbalance  originat- 
ing from  demographic  trends.  In  addition,  Europe  has  the 
advantage  of  having  a  highly  developed  technology  and 
effective  economic  organization.  Since  the  rapid  growth 
of  population  in  the  crucial  areas— Africa,  Latin  America, 
and  Asia  especially— will  inevitably  become  the  serious 
population  problem  of  the  rest  of  the  shrinking,  interre- 
lated and  interdependent  world,  the  need  of  reduction  of 
the  birth  rate  in  these  crucial  regions  should,  therefore, 
be  viewed  as   an  urgent  world  problem. 
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No  matter  how  promising  science  and  technology  may 
be  in  bringing  abundance  to  mankind  in  the  distant  future, 
this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  tlie  practical  economic 
accomplishments  would  ever  lag  behind  what  could  be 
considered  technically  feasible,  and  the  current  race  be- 
tween food  and  population  in  many  parts  of  the  world  will 
probably  continue  to  be  a  highly  uncomfortable  one.  Nor 
does  it  alter  the  fact  that  the  task  of  adequately  feeding 
and  clothing  the  present  size  of  the  world  population  is  tre- 
mendous, pressing  and  yet  unsolved;  or  that  scores  of 
millions  of  new  inhabitants  are  being  added  to  the  popu- 
lation of  this  planet  every  year,  which  makes  the  unsolved 
task  even  more  embarrassingly  difficult.  Thus  the  most 
realistic  and  farsighted  approach  to  this  problem  is  still 
the  rapid  reduction  in  birth  rate,  as  soon  as  possible,  in 
the  crucial  world  regions.  It  seems  that  for  a  long  time 
insufficient  world-wide  attention  has  been  devoted  to  this 
problem.  There  is  probably  no  field  in  which  scientific 
research  and  public  awareness  are  more  urgently  needed 
than  in  the  field  of  population  growth,  and  none  in  which 
with  timely  action  greater  rewards  in  human  welfare  can 
be  realized  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER      SIX 


Summary  and  Conclusion 


In  order  to  summarize  and  conclude  the  main  points 
of  this  volume,  this  section  is  presented  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  answers.  For  explanations  and  details  the 
readers  are  referred  to  the  main  body  of  this  volume. 


(1)     Why  is  it  necessary  to  study  and  understand  the 
population  problem,  in  the  world  of  the  1960's? 

First,  population  is  intimately  involved  with  sociologi- 
cal, economic,  political,  and  cultural  developments  which 
determine  the  well-being,  peace,  and  security  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world.  The  future  world  events  will  be 
affected  greatly  by  the  present  rapid  growth  of  world 
population. 

Second,  modern  transportation  and  communication  fa- 
cilities have  reduced  the  world  of  the  1960's  to  a  much 
smaller  size  than  before.  The  world  of  the  1960's  is  also 
more  interdependent  and  interrelated  than  before.  Any 
significant  social  and  technological  revolution  or  turmoil 
in  one  area  has  its  inevitable  impact  and  repercussion  else- 
where. Without  exception,  the  consequences  of  rapid 
population  growth  in  some  crucial  areas  of  the  world 
today  tend  to  extend  eventually  to  the  rest  of  this  shrink- 
ing, closely  related  world. 

Lastly,  the  world  of  the  1960's  is  also  a  world  in  ferment. 
The  two-thirds  of  the  human  species  who  inhabit  mainly 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  are  increasingly  conscious 
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of  their  contrasting  poverty  as  well  as  economic  back- 
wardness and  desire  to  reduce  the  existing  gap  of  material 
well-being  between  them  and  the  more  highly  developed 
nations.  But  they  are  not  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
their  effort  for  economic  development,  as  well  as  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  will  be  impeded  greatly  by  their  popu- 
lation problem— the  alarmingly  high  rate  of  population  in- 
crease. A  study  of  the  growth  of  population  in  various 
regions,  especially  the  crucial  regions,  during  the  1950's 
will  provide  us  with  a  useful  background  to  the  under- 
standing of  this  world  problem  and  its  solution. 

(2)     What  was  the  trend  of  population  growth  before 
1650? 

During  the  early  stage  of  mere  food  gathering,  much 
earlier  than  5500  B.C.,  the  world  population  was  probably 
about  five  million;  the  lower  limit  was  set  at  two  million 
and  the  upper  limit  at  ten  million.  Through  the  advent 
of  agriculture  the  world  population  increased  slowly  to 
around  545  million  by  1650  a.d.  The  average  annual  rate 
of  growth  also  increased  very  slowly  from  0.02  per  cent 
in  a  much  earlier  period  to  less  than  0.1  per  cent  for  the 
period  850  b.c.  to  1650  a.d. 

(.3)     What  are  the  trends  of  population  growth  in  the 
world  regions  between  1650  and  1957? 

The  world  population  grew  rapidly  during  the  307  years 
following  1650  a.d.  By  1957  the  number  of  world  inhabi- 
tants reached  2,795  million  ( see  Table  I ) .  This  shows  that 
the  world  in  1957  had  five  times  as  many  inhabitants  as 
the  world  in  1650,  and  this  increase  reflects  an  average 
annual  rate  of  growth  of  about  0.53  per  cent  for  the  period. 
A  breakdown  of  the  annual  rate  of  growth  into  several 
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shorter  periods  reveals  that  the  rate  of  growth  has  actually 
been  accelerating.  The  rate  increased  steadily  from  0.29 
per  cent  for  1650-1750  to  0.88  per  cent  for  1900-1950. 
Within  the  period  1900-1950,  the  rate  increased  from  0.59 
per  cent  for  1900-1920  to  1.11  per  cent  for  1930-1940  and 
dropped  slightly  to  1.06  per  cent  for  1940-1950.  But  it 
increased  sharply  to  a  new  high  of  1.63  per  cent  for  1950- 
1957  (see  Table  II). 

The  percentage  distribution  of  world  population  in  the 
six  regions  between  1650  and  1900  was  marked  by  the 
following  characteristics:  (1)  a  steady  decline  in  the 
percentage  of  world  population  inhabiting  Africa;  (2)  a 
declining  cycle  in  the  percentage  distribution  of  popula- 
tion in  all  Asia  outside  of  the  U.S.S.R.;  (3)  an  increasing 
cycle  in  the  percentage  distribution  of  population  in  the 
two  Americas  and  Oceania;  (4)  a  continuing  rise  in  the 
percentage  distribution  of  population  in  Europe  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  largely  at  the  expense  of  Africa  and  of  the  rest 
of  Asia.  The  bulk  of  the  world's  population  then,  as  now, 
lived  in  Eurasia.  Migrations  from  Europe  and  Africa  to 
the  Americas  and  from  Europe  to  Australia  occurred  dur- 
ing this  era  and  influencing  the  distribution  population 
in  these  areas.  Obviously,  the  scale  of  immigration  from 
Europe  into  Africa  was  too  small  to  affect  the  long-period 
distribution  of  population  in  Africa  relative  to  the  dis- 
tribution in  other  regions  of  the  world  (see  Table  I). 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  distribution  of  population 
between  the  regions  had  definitely  entered  into  a  new 
phase:  (1)  the  percentage  distribution  in  Africa  seems  to 
have  touched  bottom  around  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
to  have  entered  the  increasing  phase  of  a  cycle  that  was 
on  the  decline  three  centuries  earlier;  (2)  in  Asia,  outside 
the  U.S.S.R.,  the  percentage  distribution  also  seems  to 
have  reached  a  floor  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  and, 
therefore,   to  have  begun  a  climb  that  has   apparently 
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levelled  off  in  recent  years  at  55  per  cent  of  the  total 
world  population;  ( 3 )  while  the  percentage  share  in  North 
America  fluctuated  between  6  and  7  per  cent,  the  per- 
centage distribution  in  Latin  America  continued  to  show 
an  upward  trend,  and  in  1957  was  slightly  greater  than 
the  North  American  percentage;  (4)  the  distribution  in 
Oceania  seems  to  have  levelled  off  and  become  stabilized 
at  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  world  population; 
and  (5)  the  percentage  share  in  Europe  and  U.S.S.R. 
reached  its  peak  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  and  has 
been  declining  since  (see  Table  I). 

Based  on  the  above  analysis,  it  would  seem  correct  to 
imply  that  the  course  of  the  relative  distribution  of  world 
population  in  the  different  regions  proceeds  in  a  succession 
of  cycles  extending  over  long  periods  of  time. 

For  the  three  decades  between  1920  and  1950  the 
average  annual  rate  of  population  growth  showed,  in 
general,  an  upward  trend  for  Africa,  Latin  America,  and 
Oceania  and  a  downward  trend  for  Europe,  including 
U.S.S.R.,  and  Asia.  In  Northern  America  the  rate  declined 
greatly  in  the  period  1930-1940,  but  in  the  period  1940- 
1950  it  returned  to  the  rate  attained  in  1920-1930.  One 
significant  fact  is  that  in  every  region  the  rate  during 
1950-1957  was  much  higher  than  in  the  preceding  three 
decades  (see  Table  II).  Oceania  and  Latin  America  led 
the  world  in  the  annual  rate  of  population  increase,  2.2 
per  cent  and  2.4  per  cent  respectively,  during  1950-1957. 
Asia's  rate  was  1.74  per  cent  which  was  close  to  the  world 
average,  1.63  per  cent,  for  the  same  period.  Europe,  in- 
cluding U.S.S.R.,  was  the  only  continent  whose  rate  of 
growth,  1.1  per  cent,  was  below  that  of  world  average. 
At  the  1950-1957  rate  of  growth,  the  number  of  years  that 
it  would  take  to  double  the  population  would  be  about  43 
years  for  the  world,  29  years  for  Latin  America,  31  years 
for  Oceania,  41  years  for  Northern  America,  40  years  for 
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Africa,  40  years  for  Asia,  and  65  years  for  Europe,  in- 
cluding U.S.S.R. 


( 4 )     What  are  the  future  trends  of  population  growth  in 
the  world  regions? 

The  world  population  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly 
during  the  remainder  of  this  century  and  will  reach,  on 
medium  assumption,  3,828  milhon  by  1975  and  6,267  mil- 
lion by  2000  ( see  Table  III ) .  This  implies  that  the  world 
population  in  2000  will  be  about  2.5  times  as  great  as  that 
in  1950.  The  projected  average  annual  rate  of  increase 
was  1.7  per  cent  for  1950-1975  and  2.0  per  cent  for 
1975-2000,  or  1.9  per  cent  for  1950-2000.  Thus  a  long 
view  of  the  annual  rate  of  world  population  growth  shows 
that  the  rate  has  been  and  will  be  accelerating. 

Latin  America  is  expected  to  have  a  population  increase 
of  263  per  cent  for  the  period  1950-2000,  while  Asia  and 
Africa  are  estimated  to  show  an  increase  of  180  per  cent 
and  160  per  cent  respectively.  The  percentage  increase 
for  Oceania  and  Northern  America  will  be  123  per  cent  and 
86  per  cent  respectively  for  the  same  period,  while  U.S.S.R. 
is  expected  to  show  an  increase  of  109  per  cent.  Europe, 
excluding  U.S.S.R.,  is  expected  to  have  the  slightest  in- 
crease, 45  per  cent  ( see  Table  IV ) . 

Because  of  the  unusual  rate  of  growth  anticipated  for 
Latin  America  and  Asia  from  1950  to  2000,  the  former's 
share  of  the  world  population  is  expected  to  increase  from 
6.5  per  cent  in  1950  to  9.4  per  cent  in  2000,  and  the 
latter's  share  will  increase  from  55  per  cent  in  1950  to 
62  per  cent  in  2000.  Africa's  share  will  remain  around  8.0 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  Europe's  (excluding  U.S.S.R. ) 
percentage  share  of  world  population  will  decrease  from 
about  16  per  cent  in  1950  to  9  per  cent  in  2000  and 
Northern  America  from  6.7  per  cent  in  1950  to  5.0  per  cent 
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in  2000.  The  percentage  share  of  world  population  by 
U.S.S.R.  also  will  fall  from  7.3  per  cent  in  1950  to  6.0  per 
cent  in  2000,  while  the  share  by  Oceania  is  expected  to 
remain  around  0.5  per  cent  for  the  period  ( see  Table  III ) . 
Latin  America  is  expected  to  experience  the  rapid 
annual  rate  of  population  growth  of  2.5  per  cent  for  1950- 
1975  and  2.7  per  cent  for  1975-2000,  while  Asia  will 
realize  1.9  per  cent  during  1950-1975  and  accelerate  to 
2.3  per  cent  during  1975-2000.  The  rate  for  Africa  will 
also  increase  from  1.7  per  cent  for  1950-1975  to  2.2  per 
cent  for  1975-2000.  Europe's  (excluding  U.S.S.R.)  annual 
rate  of  growth  is  expected  to  fall  from  0.8  per  cent  for 
1950-1975  to  0.7  per  cent  for  1975-2000,  while  that  of 
Northern  America  will  drop  from  1.4  per  cent  to  1.1  per 
cent  for  the  corresponding  periods.  The  rate  for  U.S.S.R. 
will  fall  from  1.6  per  cent  in  1950-1975  to  1.3  per  cent 
for  1975-2000  (see  Table  IV). 


(5)  Are  there  any  great  contrasts  with  respect  to  the 
rate  of  population  growth  and  to  population  density 
among  the  19  world  regions? 

Great  contrasts  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  population 
growth  and  to  population  density  exist  among  the  19 
world  regions.  (For  details  see  Tables  V  and  VI.)  In  view 
of  these  contrasts  the  19  regions  can  be  sorted  into  four 
groups:  I,  high  population  density  with  expected  fast 
rate  of  growth;  II,  low  population  density  with  expected 
fast  rate  of  growth;  III,  high  population  density  with  ex- 
pected slow  rate  of  growth;  and  IV,  low  population  den- 
sity with  expected  slow  rate  of  growth  between  1950  and 
2000.  (For  details  see  Table  VII.)  Groups  I  and  II  to- 
gether will  contain  71.0  per  cent  of  the  world  population 
in  2000  as  compared  with  59.7  per  cent  in  1950  and  will 
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account  for  78.6  per  cent  of  the  increase  of  world  popu- 
lation between  1950  and  2000.  By  contrast,  groups  III  and 
IV  are  expected  to  contain  only  29.0  per  cent  of  the  world 
population  in  2000  as  compared  with  40.3  per  cent  in  1950 
and  will  comprise  21.4  per  cent  of  the  increase  of  world 
population  between  1950  and  2000. 

(6)  What  conclusion  can  be  deduced  from  those  facts 
revealed  in  (5)? 

Nations  in  groups  III  and  IV  include  nearly  all  the 
economically  highly  developed  nations  in  the  world  and, 
in  general,  enjoy  high  per  capita  income.  Nations  in  groups 
I  and  II,  as  a  whole,  are  less  developed  economically  than 
those  in  groups  III  and  IV;  the  population  pressure  is 
expected  to  be  felt  even  more  keenly  by  nations  in  the 
former  two  groups  than  in  the  latter  groups.  The  problems 
of  population  pressure  will  be  of  the  first  magnitude  for 
group  I  since  these  nations  are  already  densely  populated 
as  well  as  less  developed  economically.  Nations  in  group 
IV  are  thinly  populated  and  economically  already  well 
developed  and  the  population  pressure,  if  any  there,  will 
be  the  least  serious.  Since  71  per  cent  of  the  world  popu- 
lation in  2000  will  be  represented  by  groups  I  and  II, 
the  future  well-being,  peace,  security  of  the  world  will 
also  be  affected  by  the  population  problem  there.  Thus, 
the  population  problem  of  these  two  groups,  especially 
group  I,  should  be  viewed  as  the  thorn  of  the  world 
problem  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

(7)  Why  did  the  world  population  increase  so  rapidly 
during  the  recent  past  and  why  is  it  expected  to 
increase  with  greater  speed  during  the  next  few 
decades? 
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Lowering  the  birth  rate  and  death  rate  in  Northern 
America,  Europe,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Oceania  are  urbanization 
and  modern  medical  technology— the  products  of  indus- 
trialization. Industrialization  and  urbanization  have  not 
yet  extended  in  any  substantial  degree  to  Asia  ( excluding 
Japan ) ,  Latin  America  and  Africa.  Modern  health  services 
which  normally  lower  the  death  rate  have  deeply  pene- 
trated into  these  areas  (see  Tables  VIII  and  IX).  Thus 
the  reduction  in  the  death  rate  has  been  world-wide  in 
scope  while  the  same  phenomenon  did  not  occur  in  the 
case  of  birth  rate,  i.e.,  the  "demographic  gap"  has  been 
widened.  (For  explanation  of  "demographic  gap"  see 
footnote  9.)  As  a  result,  the  world  population  has  ex- 
perienced an  unprecedented  growth  in  absolute  number 
and  in  the  rate  of  increase.  The  phenomenon  of  a  widen- 
ing "demographic  gap"  also  is  expected  to  prevail  within 
the  next  few  decades  (see  Table  X). 


(8)  What  are  those  crucial  areas  with  problems  of  wid- 
ening "demographic  gap"  and  what  are  the  roles 
played  by  those  crucial  areas  in  accelerating  world 
population  growth  in  the  recent  past  and  in  the 
foreseeable  future? 

Among  the  seven  world  regions,  Asia  is  facing  a  widen- 
ing "demographic  gap"  of  the  first  magnitude:  Asia  al- 
ready is  densely  populated  and  seriously  beset  by  the 
ever  present  problem  of  underconsumption  and  under- 
production. Africa  and  Latin  America  are  far  from  the 
densely  populated  situation  of  Asia  but  they  are  pro- 
ducing too  little  and  hence  not  having  enough  to  consume. 

Between  1950  and  1957  world  population  increased  by 
300  million  of  which  233  milHon,  or  78  per  cent,  was 
accounted  for  by  these  three  crucial  areas.  Likewise,  the 
anticipated  great  increase   of  population  in  these  three 
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areas  is  also  expected  to  account  for  81  per  cent  of  the 
anticipated  gain  of  world  population  of  1,331  million  be- 
tween 1950  and  1975  and  86  per  cent  of  the  gain  of  3,770 
million  between  1950  and  2000.  Asia  alone  will  comprise 
67  per  cent  of  the  gain  of  3,770  million  while  Latin  Ameri- 
ca and  Africa  will  make  up  11  per  cent  and  8  per  cent 
respectively.  In  short,  the  widening  "demographic  gap"  of 
the  world  is  solely  the  result  of  an  ever  widening  "demo- 
graphic gap"  which  has  occurred  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America.  (For  details  see  Tables  IX  and  X.) 

The  overpopulation  problem  of  Europe,  excluding 
U.S.S.R.,  is  quite  different  from  either  that  of  Asia  or  that 
of  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Europe  is  facing  a  narrowing 
"demographic  gap."  Sooner  or  later,  Europe  may  no  more 
be  threatened  by  a  sharp  imbalance  originating  from  dem- 
ographic trends.  In  addition,  Europe  has  the  advantage 
of  possessing  a  highly  developed  technology  and  effective 
economic  organization.  In  a  shrinking  and  interrelated 
world  such  as  the  one  of  the  1960's,  the  population  prob- 
lem of  Asia  and  parts  of  Africa  and  Latin  America,  far 
from  being  a  regional  problem,  will  inevitably  become  a 
problem  of  the  world. 


(9)  How  great  are  the  existing  disparities  in  material 
well-being  between  the  crucial  areas  and  areas 
with  highly  developed  economy? 

As  far  as  level  of  education  is  concerned,  for  the  period 
1949-1955  nations  with  a  hteracy  rate  of  20-50  per  cent,  or 
under  20  per  cent  are  found  mainly  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
South  America.  On  the  other  hand,  nations  with  a  Hteracy 
rate  of  50-80  per  cent,  or  over  80  per  cent  are  mainly 
in  North  America,  Europe,  Oceania,  and  U.S.S.R.  (For 
details  see  Table  XI.) 

In  1949  Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America  together  con- 
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tained  65.8  per  cent  of  the  world  population,  but  shared 
onlv  16.6  per  cent  of  the  world  national  income.  North 
America,  Europe,  U.S.S.R.,  and  Oceania  represented  34.2 
per  cent  of  the  world  population  but  their  share  of  the 
world  national  income  was  83.4  per  cent.  As  a  result  the 
per  capita  national  income  was  extremely  low  in  the 
former  three  regions,  especially  Asia.  The  per  capita  in- 
come of  North  America  in  1949,  $1,100,  was  6.5  times  as 
high  as  that  of  South  America,  14.6  times  as  high  as  that 
of  Africa  and  22  times  that  of  Asia.  ( For  details  see  Tables 
XII  and  XIII.) 

As  far  as  food  consumption  is  concerned,  according  to 
the  report  of  Political  and  Economic  Planning  of  London, 
1955,  73  per  cent  of  the  world  population  in  1950  were 
underfed,  of  whom  7  per  cent  were  in  Europe  (largely 
in  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe),  6  per  cent  in  Latin 
America,  53  per  cent  in  Asia,  and  7  per  cent  in  Africa. 
But  the  distribution  of  world  population  in  1950  in  these 
regions  was  23  per  cent  in  Europe,  including  U.S.S.R.,  6.5 
per  cent  in  Latin  America,  55.3  per  cent  in  Asia  and  8.0 
per  cent  in  Africa.  (For  more  infoiTnation  on  per  capita 
food  consumption  and  requirement  for  selected  nations, 
see  Tables  XIV  and  XV.) 


(10)  How  would  rapid  population  growth  impede  the 
effort  of  nations  in  these  crucial  areas  to  raise  their 
level  of  consumption? 

If  the  per  capita  national  income  of  Europe  in  1949, 
$380,  were  established  as  the  goal  for  nations  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America,  these  nations,  as  a  group,  would 
have  to  increase  their  national  income  by  about  4  times 
in  Africa,  about  6.6  times  in  Asia,  and  1.2  times  in  South 
America.  Take  Asia  as  an  example.  Assuming  that  the 
Asian  nations  as  a  group  which  had  a  per  capita  income 
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of  $50  in  1949  will  have  a  constant  growth  rate  in  national 
income  of  5  per  cent  per  year,  it  would  take  about  forty- 
two  years  of  constructive  and  hard  work  on  their  eco- 
nomic development  program  before  the  per  capita  income 
of  Asia  could  reach  the  level  attained  by  Europe  in  1949— 
provided  their  population  remained  constant  during  the 
forty-two  years  following  1949.  Since  population  in  Asia 
will  continue  to  grow  rapidly,  it  would  take  many  more 
years  for  Asian  nations  to  reach  that  same  goal. 

On  the  basis  of  a  population  increase  of  approximately 
4.5  million  in  1950,  India  would  have  to  generate  a  net 
capital  formation  of  about  $1.2  billion  in  that  year  just 
to  keep  the  per  capita  income  constant.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  net  capital  formation  of  India  in  that  year  was 
probably  below  the  level  of  $1.2  billion.  Thus  the  fruit 
of  economic  development  of  1950  was  completely  con- 
sumed by  the  increased  population  and  no  net  improve- 
ment of  per  capita  income  was  realized. 

Since  available  capital  for  development  was  usually 
scarce  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  the  rapid  growth 
of  population  would  deeply  hamper  or  nullify  the  effort 
of  these  nations  to  close  the  gap  of  per  capita  consumption 
between  them  and  the  highly  industrialized  nations.  (For 
details  and  explanations  see  Section  B,  Part  V.) 


(11)     Did  food  production  win  the  race  against  popu- 
lation growth  in  recent  years? 

For  the  world  as  a  whole  the  increase  in  total  food  pro- 
duction was  2.0  per  cent  per  annum  from  1953-1954  to 
1957-1958,  as  compared  with  an  annual  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  of  1.5  per  cent  for  1953-1957.  Thus,  for  the 
past  four  years,  the  world  food  production  has  left  a  scan- 
ty margin  of  0.5  per  cent  extra  annually  to  improve  the 
level  of  diet  of  the  world's  population,  a  level  at  which 
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about  70  per  cent  of  the  people  are  grossly  underfed. 
But  the  per  capita  food  production  in  the  Far  East,  Latin 
America,  and  Oceania  in  1957-1958  was  still  below  the 
prewar  average,  while  that  in  North  America  was  much 
higher,  and  consequently  has  accumulated  more  and 
more  surplus  foods.  Thus  the  result  of  the  race  was  an  un- 
comfortable one  for  the  world  as  a  whole  as  well  as  a 
greater  gap  of  per  capita  food  production  among  various 
regions  of  the  world. 

(12)  What  would  he  the  most  realistic  and  farsighted 
approach  to  this  overpopulation  problem  of  the 
world  of  the  1960's? 

No  matter  how  promising  science  and  technology  may 
be  in  bringing  abundance  to  mankind  in  the  distant  fu- 
ture, it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  practical  economic 
accomplishments  would  ever  lag  behind  what  could  be 
considered  technically  feasible,  and  the  current  race  be- 
tween food  and  population  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
will  continue  to  be  a  highly  uncomfortable  one.  It  also 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  task  of  adequately  feeding 
and  clothing  the  present  size  of  world  population  is  tre- 
mendous, pressing,  and  yet  unsolved,  nor  does  it  alter 
the  fact  that  scores  of  millions  of  new  inhabitants  are 
being  added  to  the  population  of  this  planet  every  year, 
which  makes  the  unsolved  task  even  more  embarrassingly 
difficult.  Moreover,  one  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  irony 
that  the  millions  of  lives  saved  by  modern  medical  tech- 
nology on  the  one  hand  may  be  lost  by  starvation  on  the 
other  hand  if  the  population  growth  ever  outstrips  the 
food  production.  Thus  the  most  realistic  and  farsighted 
approach  to  this  problem  is  still  the  rapid  reduction  in 
birth  rate,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  these  crucial  world  re- 
gions. It  seems  that  for  a  long  time  insufficient  world-wide 
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attention  has  been  devoted  to  this  world  problem.  There 
is  probably  no  field  in  which  scientific  research  and  pub- 
lic awareness  are  more  urgently  needed  than  in  the  field 
of  world  population  growth,  and  none  in  which  with  time- 
ly action  greater  rewards  in  human  welfare  can  be  realized 
in  the  future. 


Statistical  Tables 
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TABLE   IX 

ANNUAL    AVERAGE    RATES    OF    BIRTH,    DEATH,    AND    NATURAL    INCREASE 

OF     WORLD     POPULATION,     BY     REGIONS,    1952-1956 

(Birth   and   Death   Rates  per   1000   Population) 


WORLD  REGIONS": 


Annual   average  for  the  period,   1952-56 


Birth 
rates 


Death 
rates 


Natural 
increase" 


World 


34 


18 


1.6 


Africa 

Northern    Africa 

42 

28 

1.7 

Tropical  &  Southern  Africa 

50 

33 

1.8 

America 

Northern  America 

25 

9 

1.7 

Middle  America 

42 

16 

2.7 

South  America 

39 

17 

2.4" 

Asia 

Southwest  Asia 

42 

22 

2.5" 

Central  South  Asia 

40 

27 

1.4" 

Southeast  Asia 

44 

28 

1.8 

East  Asia 

35 

16 

1.6" 

Europe 

Northern  &  Western  Europe 

18 

11 

0.6 

Central    Europe 

19 

11 

0.9 

Southern   Europe 

21 

10 

0.9" 

Oceania 

25 

9 

2.3" 

USSR 

26 

9 

..,.' 

Source:   United   Nations   Demographic  Yearbook,   1957,  p.    1. 

a.  Calculated  by  compound  interest  formula. 

b.  This  rate  reflects  the  combined  effect  of  natural  increase  and 

migration. 

c.  "...."  indicates  lack  of  adequate  information. 
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TABLE   XI 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    137   NATIONS   AND   TERRITORIES   ACCORDING    TO    THE 

PERCENTAGE    OF    LITERATE    POPULATION    FIFTEEN    YEARS    OF    AGE 

AND   OVER,   BY   REGION,    1949-1955 


Nv 

iniber  of  nations   unci   territories 
with   literacy   percentage   of 

Regions 

Over  1 

BO 

50-80 

20-50 

Under  20 

Northern  Africa 

...» 

1 

9 

Tropical  &  Southern  Africa 

3 

10 

16 

Northern  America 

2 

Middle  America 

1 

9 

5 

1 

South  America 

3 

6 

3 

East,  South  Central, 
Southeast  Asia 

& 

1 

6 

5 

12 

Southwest  Asia 

1 

1 

3 

6 

Europe 

19 

7 

Oceania 

3 

1 

2 

USSR 

1 

Total  31  33  27  46 


Source:   Report  On  the  World  Social  Situation,  United  Nations,    1957, 
p.  65. 

a.  "...."  indicates  none. 
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TABLE   XIV 

CALORY  SUPPLY  PER  CAPITA  PER  DAY  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  CALORY 

REQUIREMENTS    PER    CAPITA    PER    DAY,    FOR    SELECTED    COUNTRIES, 

BY   REGIONS,   IN    RECENT   YEARS 


Calories 

supplies 

■ 

EsHmated 

Calories   « 

supplies 

per  capita 
above   (-f-) 

per  day 
or  below 

Country 

calories 
requirement 
per  capita 

per  capita 

per  day 

(— )   requirements 

Early  post- 

Recent 

Early  post- 

Recent 

per  day 

war  period 

years 

war  period 

years 

Far  East 

India 

2,250 

1,700 

1,850 

-24.4 

-17.8 

Japan 

2,330 

2,100 

2,160 

-  9.9 

-  7.3 

Pakistan 

2,300 

2,020 

2,180 

-12.2 

-  5.2 

,     Philippines 

2,230 

1,960 

1,960 

-12.1 

-12.1 

Africa  &  Near  East 

Egypt 

2,390 

2:,290 

2,380 

-  4.2 

-  0.4 

Turkey 

2,440 

2,480 

2,670 

+   1.6 

+  9.4 

Union  of  South 

Africa 

2,400 

2,520 

2,650 

+  5.0 

+  10.4 

Latin  America 

Argentina 

2,600 

3,190 

2,840 

+22.7 

+  9.2 

Brazil 

2,450 

2,340 

2,360 

-  4.5 

-  3.7 

Chile 

2,640 

2,360 

2,490 

-10.6 

-  5.7 

Cuba 

2,460 

2,740 

+  11.4 

Peru 

2,540 

1,920 

2,080 

-24.4 

-18.1 

Uruguay 

2,570 

2,580 

2,810 

+  0.4 

+  9.3 

Venezuela 

2,440 

2,160 

2,280 

-11.5 

-  6.6 

Europe 

Denmark 

2,750 

3,160 

3,280 

+  14.9 

+  11.9 

France 

2,550 

2,770 

2,795 

+  8.6 

+  11.0 

Greece 

2,390 

2,510 

2,520 

+  5.0 

+  10.5 

Italy 

2,440 

2,340 

2,595 

-  5.1 

+  10.6 

Netherlands 

2,630 

2,960 

2,910 

+  12.5 

+  11.1 

Switzerland 

2,720 

3,150 

3,075 

+  15.8 

+  11.3 

United  Kingdom 

2,650 

3,100 

3,140 

+  16.9 

+  11.8 

Yugoslavia 

2,630 

2,710 

+  10.3 

North  America 

U.S.A. 

2,640 

3,130 

3,070 

+  18.5 

+  11.6 

Oceania 

Australia 

2,620 

3,160 

3,040 

+20.6 

+  11.6 

Source:  Report  On  the  World  Social  Situation,  United  Nations,    1957, 
Appendix  C,  p.  61. 

a.  "...."  indicates  adequate  information  lacking. 
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TABLE   XV 

PER    CENT   SUPPLY    OF    CALORIES    PER    CAPITA    PER    DAY    DERIVED    FROM 
CEREALS   AND   STARCHY   FOODS,   FOR   SELECTED   COUNTRIES 


Per  cent 

of  calories   per  capita  per  day 

derived 

from   cereals   and 

starchy  foods 

Prewar 

1948/49   to 

1953/54  to 

years 

1950/51 

1954/55 

Far  East 

India 

69" 

67 

69 

Japan 

77 

78 

71 

Pakistan 

b 

72 

79 

Philippines 

67 

74 

Africa  and  Near  East 

Egypt 

72 

72' 

72 

Turkey 

76 

74 

73 

Union  of  South  Africa 

67 

59 

58 

Latin  America 

Argentina 

44 

45 

41 

Brazil 

48 

49 

52 

Chile 

61 

62 

59 

Cuba 

49 

48 

Peru 

64 

66 

65 

Uruguay 

40 

35 

40 

Venezuela 

46 

48 

Europe 

Denmark 

33 

39 

34 

France 

51 

51 

47 

Greece 

61 

62 

58 

Italy 

65 

65 

60 

Netherlands 

44 

43 

37 

Switzerland 

39 

41 

37 

United  Kingdom 

35 

39 

33 

Yugoslavia 

76 

80 

72 

North  America 

U.S.A. 

32 

27 

26 

Oceania 

Australia 

34 

33 

31 

Source:  The  State  of  Food  And  Agriculture,  1957,  Food  And  Agricul- 
ture Organization,  United  Nations, '  Rome,  1957,  Annex  Table 
12,  p.  166. 

a.  Includes  Pakistan. 

b.  "...."  indicates  information  lacking. 
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Appendix 


1 

The  delineation  of  the  nineteen  world  regions  below 
strictly  follows  the  practice  of  the  United  Nations  Popu- 
lation Branch.  Countries  and  territories  included  in  each 
of  the  world  regions  are  as  follows: 

a.  Northern  Africa.  Algeria,  Ceuta  and  Melilla,  Egypt, 
Libya,  Morocco,  Spanish  West  Africa,  and  Tunisia. 

b.  Middle  Africa.  Angola,  Belgian  Congo,  Cameroons 
(British  Admin.),  Cameroons  (French  Admin.),  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  Comoro  Islands,  Empire  of  Ethiopia, 
French  Equatorial  Africa,  French  Somaliland,  Togo- 
land  (French  Admin.),  French  West  Africa,  Gambia, 
Ghana,  Kenya,  Liberia,  Madagascar,  Mauritius,  Mozam- 
bique, Nigeria,  Portuguese  Guinea,  Reunion,  Rhodesia 
and  Nyasaland,  Ruanda-Urundi,  St.  Helena,  Sao  Tome 
and  Principe,  Seychelles,  Sierra  Leone,  Somaliland 
(Italian  Admin.),  Somaliland  Protectorate,  Spanish 
Guinea,  Sudan,  Tanganyika,  Uganda,  and  Zanzibar  and 
Pemba. 

c.  Southern  Africa.  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  South- 
west Africa,  Swaziland,  and  Union  of  South  Africa. 

d.  Northern  America.  Alaska,  Bermuda,  Canada,  Green- 
land, St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  U.S.A. 

e.  Central  America.  British  Honduras,  Canal  Zone,  Costa 
Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico. 
Nicaragua,  and  Panama. 

f.  Caribbean.  British  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Guadeloupe,  Haiti,  Martinique,  Netherlands, 
Antilles,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands    (U.S.A.). 

g.  Tropical  South  America.  Bolivia,  Brazil,  British  Guiana, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  French  Guiana,  Peru,  Surinam, 
and  Venezuela. 
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h.  Temperate  South  America.  Argentina,  Chile,  Falkland 
Islands,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay, 

i.  Southwest  Asia.  Aden  Colony  and  Protectorate,  Bah- 
rain, Cyprus,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel,  Jordan,  Kuwait, 
Lebanon,  Muscat  and  Oman,  Ghaza  Strip  (Palestine), 
Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  Trucial  Oman,  Turkey, 
and  Yemen. 

j.  Central  South  Asia.  Afghanistan,  Bhutan,  Ceylon,  India, 
Maldive  Islands,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  and  Portuguese 
India. 

k.  Southeast  Asia.  British  Borneo,  Burma,  Cambodia,  In- 
donesia, Laos,  Malaya,  Philippines,  Portuguese  Timor, 
Singapore,  Thailand,  Viet-Nam,  and  West  New  Guinea. 

1.  East  Asia  (without  Japan).  China  (mainland),  China 
(Taiwan),  Hongkong,  Korea,  Macao,  and  Mongolian 
People's  Republic. 

m.    Japan  area.  Japan  and  Ryukyu  Islands. 

n.  Northern  and  Western  Europe.  Belgium,  Channel  Is- 
lands, Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Iceland,  Isle  of  Man, 
Luxembourg,  Monaco,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  United  Kingdom. 

0.  Central  Europe.  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Germany, 
Hungary,  Liechtenstein,  Poland,  Saar,  and  Switzerland. 

p.  Southern  Europe.  Albania,  Andorra,  Bulgaria,  Gibral- 
tar, Greece,  Italy,  Malta  and  Gozo,  Portugal,  Ru- 
mania, San  Marino,  Spain,  the  Vatican,  and  Yugoslavia. 

q.    Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

1.  Pacific  Islands.  American  Samoa,  British  Solomon  Is- 
lands, Cook  Islands,  Fiji,  French  Oceania,  Gilbert  and 
Ellice  Islands,  Guam,  Hawaii,  Nauru,  New  Caledonia, 
New  Guinea  (Australian  admin.),  New  Hebrides,  Niue, 
Norfolk  Island,  Pacific  Islands  (U.S.  admin.),  Papua, 
Tokelau  Islands,  Tonga,  and  Western  Samoa. 

s.     U.S.S.R. 
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Reasons  for  using  medium  assumptions  figures  for  world 
population  in  1975  and  2000. 

According  to  the  Population  Branch  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  estimates  of  the  future  world  population  were  based  on 
the  following  three  assumptions: 

a.  High  assumptions.  Assumptions  in  which  the  mortality 
will  continue  to  decline  at  rates  which  are  now  con- 
sidered as  normal  and  the  fertility  will  remain  constant 
until  the  year  2000. 

b.  Medium  assumptions.  Assumptions  in  which  the  mor- 
tality will  continue  to  decline  at  rates  which  are  con- 
sidered as  normal  and  the  fertility  will  decline  at  rates 
observed  previously  in  some  areas  after  1975.  In  other 
words,  up  to  1975  medium  assumptions  actually  identify 
with  high  assumptions  for  all  regions  except  Middle 
Africa,  where  they  identify  with  low  assumptions. 
After  1975  medium  assumptions  are  different  from 
both  high  and  low  assumptions  for  all  regions  except 
that  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  where  no  separate  assump- 
tions have  been  made. 

c.  Low  assumptions.  Assumptions  in  which  mortality  will 
continue  to  decline  at  rates  which  are  now  considered 
as  normal,  and  the  fertility  will  dechne  continuously  at 
rates  observed  previously  in  some  areas. 

According  to  the  Population  Branch,  the  future  world 
population  in  1975  would  seem,  most  likely,  to  fall  slightly 
short  of  the  high  estimates  and  that  in  2000  to  lie  anywhere 
in  the  range  between  the  high  and  medium  estimates.  Con- 
sidering the  hmited  space  available  in  this  volume,  only 
one  of  the  three  above  assumptions  could  be  presented  here. 
The  author  thus  chose  to  present  the  medium  assumption 
figures. 


Notes 

1.  Includes  U.S.A.,  Canada,  Alaska,  St.  Pierre  and  Mi- 
quelon,  Bermuda,  and  Greenland. 

2.  Includes  Central  America  and  the  islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean. 

3.  Julian  Huxley,  "Population  and  Human  Destiny,"  Har- 
per's Magazine,  201  (September,  1950),  pp.  38-46. 

4.  Bennet,  M.  K.,  The  World's  Food,  Harper,  1954,  p.  7. 

5.  See  Appendix  for  explanation  of  the  medium  estimates. 

6.  Thus  the  regions  in  Table  VI  with  population  density 
of  more  than  18.5  persons  per  square  kilometer  in  1950  are 
classified  as  "high  density"  group  while  those  regions  with 
population  density  lower  than  that  figure  are  classified  as 
"low  density"  group.  Similarly,  the  regions,  in  Table  V,  with 
the  expected  population  increase  of  over  151.0  per  cent  for  the 
period  1950-2000  are  considered  as  "fast  growth"  group  while 
those  with  an  increase  of  less  than  151.0  per  cent  are  "slow 
growth"  groups. 

7.  The  Population  Branch  of  the  United  Nations,  in  one 
of  their  studies,  had  classified  the  nineteen  world  regions 
into  four  similar  groups  of  regions.  Owing  to  the  criteria  for 
grouping  used  in  that  study  being  different  from  the  criteria 
being  used  here,  Middle  Africa  was  included  in  the  group  of 
"low  density,  rapid  growth"  in  that  study  while  that  region  is 
here  included  in  the  group,  "low  density,  slow  rate  of  growth." 
Despite  the  differences  in  criteria  used,  the  findings  in  both 
studies  are  quite  similar.  See  The  Future  Growth  of  World 
Population,  United  Nations,  1958,  pp.  26-27  for  details. 

8.  Except  Middle  Africa  and  Temperate  South  America. 

9.  Demographic  gap  occurs  whenever  the  birth  rate  and 
death  rate  change  at  different  speeds.  It  is  a  result  of  any  of 
the  four  combinations:  (1)  birth  rate  increases  while  death 
rate  remains  the  same,  (2)  birth  rate  increases  while  death 
rate  drops,  (3)  birth  rate  remains  the  same  while  death  rate 
drops,  and  (4)  death  rate  drops  faster  than  birth  rate.  The 
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third  and  the  four  combinations  explain  the  rapid  growth  of 
population  in  these  regions  in  recent  years. 

10.  Simple  average  of  the  crude  death  rate  figures  in  Demo- 
graphic Yearbook,  1957,  United  Nations,  pp.  192-93. 

11.  Thompson,  Warren  S.,  Plenty  of  People,  Ronald  Press, 
1948,  p.  70. 

12.  The  demographic  gap  here  is  a  result  of  the  fourth  com- 
bination described  in  footnote  9. 

13.  The  Determinants  and  Consequences  of  Population 
Trends,  United  Nations,  1953,  pp.  185-86. 

14.  The  figures  of  total  national  income  or  per  capita  na- 
tional income  used  here  for  international  comparison  are  sub- 
ject to  serious  reservation  because  the  estimates  in  domestic 
currency  for  some  countries  are,  at  best,  a  crude  approxima- 
tion. In  addition,  the  institutional  arrangements  vary  from 
country  to  country,  and  the  conversion  of  domestic  currency 
into  U.S.  dollars  would  obviously  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
accurate  international  comparison.  These  figures,  however, 
would  reflect  broadly  the  disparity  between  the  more  de- 
veloped nations  and  the  less  developed  nations. 

15.  Anderson,  Samuel  W,,  "Population  Growth  and  Capital 
Formation  In  Underdeveloped  Countries,"  Proceedings  of  the 
World  Population  Conference,  1954,  United  Nations,  Vol.  V, 
pp.  626-34. 

16.  Political  And  Economic  Planning  World  Population  And 
Resources,  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  London,  2nd.  impression  in 
1956,  p.  44. 

17.  Refer  to  the  average  annual  increase  for  the  period 
1952/53-1953/54  to  1956/57-1957/58. 

18.  Japan's  overpopulation  problem  is  more  like  that  of 
Europe  than  that  of  Asia  in  general. 
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